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Memoir of Archbishop Newcome. 


By the Rev. T. Morgan. 
{From the General Biography. 4to. 
Vol. VII. pp. 367—370.] 

Witttam Newcome, alearned 
and excellent Irish prelate in the 
eighteenth century, was a native 
of England, and the second son 
of the Rev. Joseph Newcome, 
Vicar of St. Helens, at Abingdon, 
in Berkshire, and rector of Bar. 
ton le Clay in Bedfordsbire. He 
was born atthe former place, on 
the tenth of April, 1729, O. S. 
He received his education in clas- 
sical learning at Abingdon gram- 
mar school, where he distinguished 
himself by his proficiency in the 
Latin and Greck languages, and 
the superior excellence of his 
themes and other school exercises, 
as we have heard relatea by some 
of his contemporaries in that se- 
minary. In the year 1745, hav- 
ing laid a good foundation of ele- 
mentary learning, he was elected 
to a scholarship of Pembroke 
college in the University of Ox- 
ford. Here his very extraordinary 
diligence and -close application to 
the different departments of aca. 
demical learning were eminently 
conspicuous, and he took his de- 
gree of B. A. at the statuteable 
period, and thatot M, A, in 1753, 
YOU. 1x, et 





with great reputation. At the 
same time Mr. Newcome recome 
mended himself to universal es- 
teem, by the exemplariness of his 
moral character, and the amiable 
decorum of his manners. As by 
his early inclination he was de- 
signed for the clerical profession, 
he paid a particular attention to 
the study of divinity, scriptural 
knowledge, sacred criticism, the 
oriental languages, and the col. 
lateral branches of learning by 
which he might be qualified to 
sustain the character of a Christian 
minister with respectability and 
usefulness. Afterwards he was 
elected fellow, and became tutor 
of Hertford college ; and among 
other pupils who were placed un- 
der bis care, were Lord H. Seymour, 
and the late right honourable 
Charles James Fox, who reflected 
great credit on the instructions of 
their excellent tutor, and always 
cherished a warm respect for his 
person and memory. If we are 
not mistaken in our recollection 
of the particulars whieh were se- 
veral years since communicated 
to us concerning our author, it 
was while he continued at Hert- 
ford college, that he met with an 
accident which occasioned the loss 
of his left arm, By the sudden 
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close of a door upon it, he receive 
ed so severe an injury that a mor- 
tification ensued, and it was found 
necessary that he should submit to 
an amputation, in order to save 
his life. We are not furnished 
with the date of the year when 
Mr. Newcome entered into holy 
orders ; but we find that he ac. 
cumulated the degrees of bachelor 
and doctor of divinity, ia 1765. 
In that year he was appointed 
chaplain to the Earl of Hertford, 
lord lieutenant of Ireland ; and in 
the following year, upon a vacancy 
taking place on the Irish episcopal 
bench, he was nominated to the 
see of Dromore. In this situation 
he continued during the greatest 
part of nine years, diligently and 
faithfully discharging the duties 
of his episcopal office, and secur- 
ing the respect of all parties, and 
of all religious persuasions, by 
the affability, prudence, candour, 
and moderation, which were the 
mvariable guides of his conduct. 
Soon after his promotion to this 
see, he entered into the matrimo. 
nial connection with an English 
lady of a respectable family, who 
died not many years afterwards, 
leaving behind her one daughter. 
Some time after ber death he mar. 
ried a second English lady, of an 
ancient Berkshire family, who 
still survives him, and by whom 
he had several sons and daughters. 

In the year 1775, under Lord 
Marcourt’s administration, Dr. 
Newcome was translated from 
Dromore to the bishopric of Os. 
sory. Hitherto he had not been 
known to the world as an author, 
excepting, perhaps, by the pub. 
lication of some single sermons, 
on particular occasions; but be 
how made preparation for laying 
before the public some of the more 


important, fruits of his learned and 
well directed studies. The first 
of his valuable publications was 
*“An Harmony of the Gospels; 
in which the English Text is dis- 
posed after Le Clerc’s Manner, 
with such various Readings at the 
Foot of the Page, as have received 
Wetstein’s Sanction in his Folio 
Edition of the Greek ‘lestament. 
Observations are subjoined, tend- 
ing to settle the Time and Place 
of the several Transactions, to 
establish the Series of Facts, and 
to reconcile some Inconsistencies,” 
1778, folio. ‘Fhis work reflects 
great honour onthe author’s learn- 
ing and ingenuity, as well as on 
the pains which he has taken in 
it, by the exercise of calm and 
rational criticism, to contribute 
his efforts towards the removal of 
the difficulties in harmonizing the 
gospels ; and we give entire credit 
to the preliminary declaration 
made by him when he said, “ the 
advancement of sacred literature 
is the end of my studies, and the 
object of my ambition,” In the 
course of it, the bishop maintains 
the common opinion that our Sa 
viour’s ministry continued at least 
three years, and makes some re- 
marks on Dr. Priestley’s ‘* Greek 
Harmony,’’ published in the pree 
ceding year, in which the author 
supports Mr. Mann’s hypothesis, 
that our Lord’s ministry did not 
last more than one year. Soon 
after the bishop’s ‘* Harmony” 
appeared, Dr. Priestley published 
one in English, with a letter pre- 


fixed addressed to the bishop of 


Ossory, defending the hypothesis 
which he had formerly adopted. 
In the year 1780, Dr. Newcome, 
who in the preceding year had 
been translated to the see of Wa- 
terford, answered that letter in 4 
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distinct publication, entitled, * The 
Duration of our Lord’s Ministry 
particularly considered,” &c. 
12mo; which produced a reply 
from Dr. Priestley, in ‘“‘ A Second 
Letter to the Bishop of Waterford,” 
To this second letter the bishop 
ublished an answer in the same 
year, which was followed by a 
second reply from his opponent: 
and thus terminated a controversy, 
conducted on both sides with great 
acuteness and critical skill, and 
with a degree of candour and good 
manners very honourable to both 
the disputants, who sat down 
each satisfied with his own opinion, 
In the year 1782, Bishop New- 
come published, ‘* Observations 
on our Lord’s Conduct asa Di. 
vine Instructor, and on the Ex- 
cellence of his Moral Character,” 
in quarto. This subject he has 
treated with equal judgment and 
piety, and entered into the true 
spirit of our Saviour’s character. 
His views of things are just and 
liberal, and he has shewn himself 
throughout the whole, above an 
attachment to the narrowness of 
system. Animproved edition of 
this work was published mn 1795, 
in octavo, In the year 1785, our 
prelate rendered an accepiable 
service to biblical scholars by pub- 
lishing what he modestly calls, 
** An Attempt towards an Impyov- 
ed Version, a Metrical Arrange- 
ment, and an Explanation of the 
Twelve Minor Prophets,’’ quarto. 
The manner in which this arduous 
task has-been executed by him, 
afiords sufficient evidence of his 
intimate acquaintance with the 
idiom of the original, as well as 
of his judgment and candour. By 
giving to his version a metrical 
form, after the example of Bishop 
Lowth in his ** New Translation 
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of Isaiah,’? he has preserved, as 
far perhaps as could be done in a 
translation, the grace and beauty 
of the Hebrew tongue; and he 
has rendered his performance va. 
luable to the expositors of the 
sacred writings, by keeping faiths 
fully in view, both in the body of 
the work and in his notes, an ad- 
mirable rule which, with others, 
he has laid down as necessary to 
a just and true translation of the 
scriptures. ‘* The critical sense 
of passages should be considered,’’ 
says he, ** and not the opinion of 
any denomination of Christians 
whatever, ‘The translators should 
be philologists, and not controver- 
sialists.”? 

In the year 1788, Bishop New- 
come gave to the public, ‘* An 
Attempt towards an Improved 
Version, a Metrical Arrangement, 
and an Explanation of the Prophet 
K-zekicl,”’ in quarto. This work 
bears equal testimony with the 
preceding, to the author's learn. 


ing, diligence, and impartiality. 


In his preface Dr. Newcome states 
the chief historical events which 
relate to the period of Ezekiel’s 
prophecy ; illustrates the charac- 
ter of his style and manner; and 
successfully defends the copious- 
hess, perspicuity, and elegance of 
the Hebrew dialect. ‘These learn. 
ed disquisitions will afford gratifi- 
cation to the classical and polite 
scholar, ‘They will, however, be 
found peculiarly interesting to the 
theological student, on account of 
the forcible manner in which they 
recommend the cultivation of the 
Hebrew language; not only for 
the beauties of its composition, 
but, to use the author's language, 
because ** of the importance of 
the treasures which it unfolds ;” 
and because ‘* such a vein of He- 





260 
braisms runs through the writings 
of the New Testament, that even 
these divine oracles cannot be ac- 
curately understood, nor the ano. 
malies of their style explained, 
without some knowledge of Hebrew 
literature.” In the year 1792, 
Bishop Newcome published, ‘f A 
Review of the Chief Difficulties in 
the Gospel History relating to our 
Lord’s Resurrection: intended to 
retract some Errors contained in 
the Author’s Greek Harmony, and 
to shew that Dr. Benson’s Hypo. 
thesis is satisfactory,” quarto. In 
this piece, which displays a very 
uhcommon spirit of openness and 
candour, biblical scholars are 
presented with a rational and per. 
spicuows elucidation of a difhcult 
and important part of the evange- 
lical writings, accompanied with 
learned and useful notes. Ano- 
ther valuable work with which 
Dr. Newcome favoured the pub- 
lic in the year 1792, is entitled, 
** An Historical View of the Eng- 
lish Biblical Translations; the 
Expediency of Revising by Au- 
‘pority our present Translation ; 
and the Means of executing such 
a Revision,” octavo. The first 
chapter into which this work is 
divided, contains a history of the 
English versions of the Bible from 
Wickliff to James {. which is 
chiefly an abridgment of Lewis's 
** Complete History of the several 
Translations of the Holy Bible and 
New Testament into English,” 
&c. but more distinct and judi- 
cious than that work, and abound. 
img in more useful -information, 
The second chapter presents us 
with @ methodical and entertain. 
ang view of ** such authorities as 
have occurred on the subject of 
our authorized version; whether 
they consider its merit or demerit, 
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the propriety or impropriety of 
recommitting it to the anvil.” The 
third chapter consists of satisfac. 
tory answers to the ordinary ob. 
jections to an improved version of 
the Bible, which the bishop has 
delivered partly in his own words 
and partly in the words of the 
authorities before introduced by 
him. In the fourth chapter, Dr. 
Newcome brings forward his ar- 
guments to shew the expediency 
of an improved version ; of which 
the principal are, the flux nature 
of living languages, and the vast 
accession to the biblical apparatus 
which has been furnished since 
the period when the present ver- 
sion was executed. The last 
chapter contains rules for con- 
ducting an improved version of 
the Bible which he prefixed to 
his version of the minor prophets, 
with considerable enlargements, 
and add:tional illustrations from 
later critics. ‘To the whole is 
added a list of the various editions 
of the Bible, and parts of the 
Bible, in English, from 1526 to 
1776. On the importance and 
value of such a performance, eX- 
ecuted by an author so well qua- 
lified by his erudition, biblical 
knowledge, and spirit of careful, 
dispassionate enquiry, as Dr. NewWe 
come, it is not necessary to make 
the least observation. 

On the twenty-fifth of January, 
1795, under the administration 
of Earl Fitzwilliam, our prelate 
was raised to the highest dignity 
in the Irish church, by being 
translated from Waterford to the 
archiepiscopal see of Armagh, va- 
cant by the death of Dr. Kichard 
Robinson, Lord Rokeby, primate 
of all Ireland. On this occasion 
he had to advance to the heirs of 
his predecessor the large sum of 
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fifteen or sixteen thousand pounds, 
under a parliamentary arrange- 
ment which took place during the 
lifetime of Dr. Robinson So 
considerable was the expenditure 
of that prelate for the improve- 
ment of his diocese, as well as of 
the cathedral and palace at Ar- 
magh, exclusive of very munificent 
donations from his own private 
purse, that an act of parliament 
was passed empowering bim to 
establish a species of mortgage on 
his see, by which his heirs should 
receive a fine of fifteen or sixteen 
thousand pounds from his imme- 
diate successor, and the heirs of 
succeeding prelates smaller fines, 
decreasing in a fixed ratio, till 
the whole mortgage should be dis. 
charged. ‘The large sum which 
Archbishop Newcome had to ad- 
vance, he was enabled to pay 
without any inconvenience out of 
bis private fortune, which he had 
managed with prudential economy, 
while in his various situations he 
had upheld the dignity of the 
episcopal character, by a liberal! 
attention to the demands of be- 
nevolence and hospitality. In his 
new situation he maintained the 
same character which had ren- 
dered him the object of universal 
respect and esteem at Dromore, 
Ossory, and Waterford. It is 
true, that the rank to which he 
was elevated obliged him to as- 
sume greater state in his manner 
of living and appearance, and tuo 
mix more in public life, than was 
perfectly agreeable to his wishes ; 
but he conductcd himself through 
those scenes with the same pro. 
priety which governed him in all 
his intercourse with the world, 
rejoiciug when be was enabled to 
withdraw from them to the enjoy- 
meat of domestic felicity, and the 
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pursuit of his beloved studies. In 
the year 1795. the archbishop 
published his ** Primary Charge,” 
in quarto, which calls the atten. 
tion of the clergy toa very ime 
portant and much neglected part 
of the pastoral care, that of oc. 
casional and private instruction. 
With equal good sense, knowledge 
of the world, and zeal for the 
interests yf practical religion, the 
author points out in it the qualifi. 
cations for the duty which he re- 
commends; the opportunities for 
private instruction which arise 
from the ordinary course of the 
clerical duty, and those which 
accidentally offer themselves ; and 
the manner of communicating ine 
struction to different descriptions 
of persons, ‘This charge was the 
last publication of the worthy pre. 
late during his lifetime, who, to 
the deep regret of all good men, 
died at Dublin on the 11th of 
January, 1800, in the 7ist year 
of his age. We shali not repeat 
the encomiums which in the pre. 
ceding narrative we have bestowed 
on the erudition, zeal, and ser- 
vices in the cause of sacred lite. 
rature, faithful indefatigable dis- 
charge of his episcopal duties, 
and admirable personal endow- 
ments and amiable qualities of 
Archbishop Newcome, but con- 
clude in applying to him the cha- 
racter which he has given of Bishop 
Burnet in his pastoral charge: he 
was ‘fan incomparable prelate, 
equally conspicuous for his know- 
ledge, his labours, and his piety.” 
It is almost’ needless to add, that 
such a man as we have seen Dr. 
Newcome tu have been, peculiarly 
endeared himself in his domestic 
and friendly relations. 

Soon efter the aichbishop’s death, 
the stores of biblical literature 
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were enriched by the publication 
of his ** Attempt towards revising 
our English ‘lranslation of the 
Greek Scriptures, or the New 
Covenant of Jesus Christ, and 
towards illustrating the Sense by 
Philological and Explanatory 
Notes,”” in two volumes, large 
octavo. This work was printed 
so long ago as the year 1796, but 
was reserved for publication ull 
after the author's death, because 
he was unwilling, at his advanced 
period of life, to engage in the 
controversies to which his altera. 
tions of the commonly received 
version might give rise. In the 
preface he informs us, that when 
he first undertook this design, his 
intention extended no farther than 
to improve our authorized trans- 
lation of the Greek scriptures, 
following the text of Griesbach’s 
excellent edition, except in a few 
instances, the reasons for which 
deviations the work itself will sug. 
gest. After having concluded this 
task, with as much attention and 
labour as itsimportance demanded, 
he was convinced that his plan 
would be very defective, unless 
he subjoined a comment to the 
text of such an important and dif. 
ficult book. He, therefore, en- 
gaged in a second labour of se. 
lection and abridgment from a 
body of notes which he had form. 
ed, or compiled, with occasional 
additions supplied by able com. 
mentators, or by his own study of 
the sacred writings. To biblical 
scholars this work will prove of 
great use, as affording them a 
variety of elucidations of obscure 
passages in our common transla- 
tion, pithy and apposite remarks, 
and a judicious compressed col. 
lection of valuable criticisms, ci- 
ther borrowed irom the works of 
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other writers, or suggested by the 
author’s own inquiries and re. 
flections. ‘The same excellent 
prelate had also employed much 
time and application on a similar 
** Attempt towards revising our 
English Translation of the Hebrew 
Scriptures ;’’ and he bequeathed 
his interleaved Bible, in four vo- 
lumes folio, containing the result 
of his labours, to the archiepis- 
copal library at Lambeth palace. 
Through the favour of the arch- 
bishop’s brother, the late Mr. 
Robert Newcome, we were ine 
dulged with the perusal of these 
volumes, while they were on their 
passage towards the place where 
they are now deposited ; but with 
a promise exacted that no trat- 
script should be made from them, 
which was most sacredly observed. 
Though his remarks and criticisms 
have not been carried to the ex- 
tent which the author intended, 
had his life been prolonged toa 
later period, yet they will be 
found numerous, and frequently 
very important; and we hope that 
some person properly qualified for 
the task, will be permitted to 
serve the cause of sacred literature, 
by communicating them to the 
public. Mr. Robert Newcome 
also, soon after the archbishop’s 
death, favoured us with the pe- 
rusal of a memoir of that prelate’s 
life, drawn up by himself, and in 
his own hand writing ; in which 
he gave an* interesting account of 
the progress of his studies, and ol 
his sentiments relative to charac. 
ters and opinions which have oc- 
casioned much discussion in the 
theological world. That memoir, 
we were given to understand, was 
to be transmitted to Dr. Stock, 
Bishop of Killala, and to remain 
at his disposal. With any further 
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particulars relating to it, we are 
entirely unacquainted ; but we 
cannot refrain from expressing our 
regret that, to whatever cause it 
is to be attributed, the archbishop 
has not appeared before the pub. 
lic in the character of his own 
biographer, as we are persuaded 
that his narrative would reflect 
the highest honour on his inge- 
nuousness, candour, and liberality, 


Historical Account of Students 
educated in the Warrington 
Academy. 


(Continued from p. 205.) 


1761. 

64. Samuel Aspinwall,*L. Li- 
verpool. 

Many years an eminent attorney 
in his native place ; a man of the 
strictest integrity and honour. The 
early patron, master, and after. 
wards partner of Roscoe. 

65, William Wuikinson,*C. Er. 
thig, near Wrexham. 

A younger brother of Mrs, 
Priestley ; an eminent iron-master, 

66. Philip Keag,* Whitchurch. 

A descendant of Philip Henry, 
a country gentleman at Abbot's 
Bromley, Staffordshire, of which 
county he was high sheriff about 
1780, but resided chiefly abroad, 

67. Robert Rogers,#D. Frome. 

For a short time took the charge 
of the junior classes’ in the Aca- 
demy ; afterwards settled at Harle- 
ston, in Norfolk, but it is believed 
died young. 

68. John Liddell, Moorhouse. 

1762. 
69. Thomas Matthews, * D. 
Cockermouth, 

Dismissed, conformed, and for 
many years tossed: about from cure 
tocure: probably long since dead. 
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judgment and taste. 
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70. Matthew Nicholson,C, Li 
verpool. 

A merchant in Liverpool ; a 
man of extensive information, 
The present 
writer has been indebted to him 
for much valuable information re. 
specting his relation, Mr. Seddon, 
and his brother-in-law, Dr, Clay. 
ton. 

71. Samuel Haliday,C, Liver. 
pool. 

72. Brooke Smith,eC. Birming. 
ham. 

Brother to No. 7. a man of 
considerable talents and good ad- 
dress; principally concerned in 
the American trade; had great 
losses during the war, but after. 
wards returned thither, and died 
about 1787. 

73. Joseph Lawton Siddall, D. 

Dean Row. 

Settled at Chorley, where he 
continued a good many years. 
Now resides near Stockport ; but 
preaches occasionally. 

74. William Stuart,D. Dublin, 
went to trade. 

75. Thomas 
Preston. 

After three years went to Came 
bridge : was several years vicar of 
Preston. 

76. William Bancroft,*C, Stock. 
port. 

Concerned in the silk mills at 
Stockport. 

77. John Roe,* Offerton. 

A relation of Mrs. Seddon ; 
proprietor of large print fields, 
which his father had established 
at Chadkirk, near Stockport; but 
the undertaking proved unfortu- 
nate, 


Whitehead, * D. 


1763. 
78. John Bostock,*M. Liver- 
pool. 
For several years an eminent 
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physician at Liverpool, and would 
probably have attained very high 
rank in his profession, had not an 
inflammation in the bowels carried 
him off about 1774.—The father 
of the present Dr. Bostock. 
79. Thomas Steirs,0. Liver- 
ool. 
80. Thomas Lowndes,C. Liver- 
pool. 
81. James Carnegy,* Edinburgh. 
Afterwards Sir James Carnegy, 
of Southesk, died at Lisbon, 1778. 
82. Snowden White,*M. Derby. 
A physician of considerable 
eminence at Nottingham; a man 
of enlarged and liberal principles, 
and of great ardour in the main- 
tenance of them. A staunch friend 
to civil and religious liberty, and 
toa full and effectual reform of 
parliament ; and in this cause the 
intimate friend and coadjutor of 
George Walker, Mejor Cartwright, 
&c. Having ruptured a blood. 
vessel in the lungs, be went into 
Devonshire, and died at Dawlish, 
about 1795. 
$3. Sir James Ibbetson,* Leeds. 
A young Yorkshire baronet. 
Dr. Benjamin Dawson (No. 46, 
of Dr. Rotheram’s pupils, se 
Vol. V. p. 325.) accompanied 
bim as his private tutor, and, du- 
ring his residence, added much 
to the value of the Literary So- 
ciety, in which the academy was 
already so rich. Sir James re. 
moved from Warrington to Cam- 
bridge, and alterwards chiefly 
resided on his estate at Denton 
Hall, near Otley, where his son 
Henry now resides. 
84. William Shaw,C Preston >? 
85. Joseph Shaw,C. Ditto? 
aes John Kennedy, Isle of 


87. Ralph Harrison,*D, q 
lesfrith, P ison,*D, Chapel 


Students educated at the Warrington Academy, 





Settled at Shrewsbury 1768, 
removed to Manchester 177), 
died Nov. 24, 1810. Of Mr. 
Harrison 2 pretty full account was 
given in’ the Qbituary of the 
Monthly Repository, Vol. V. 
p. 601; astil! fulier is prefixed 
to his excellent posthumous ser. 
mons, lately published, which, 
with the striking characteristic 
paraliecl between him and his col- 
league Dr. Barnes, given by Mr. 
Holland in the funeral sermon, 
with which that volume concludes, 
will render unnecessary any fur- 
ther attempt to display his ability 
as a preacher, his excellence as 
a schoolmaster, or his worth as a 
man, 

88. John Bowers, Newcastle- 
under fine? 

1764. 

89. Thomas Barnes,* Warring. 
ton. 

Settled at Cockey Moor 1768, 
removed to Manchester 1779, 
died June 28, 1810. Of Dr. 
Barnes also, who entered the 
academy so very short a time 
after, and, baving been for many 
years his colleague, died but @ 
jew months before, Mr. Harrison, 
any enlargement in this place Ws 
rendered wnnecessary by Mr. 
Bealey’s full account, inserted 
the Monthly Repository, Vol. V- 
p. 408, and by Mr. Yates’s ex- 
cellent funeral sermon, reviewe 
in the same Vol. p. 563. 

90. LE. Jones Kendali,C- Liver- 
pool. 

Did this gentleman publish 2 
Pocket Encyclopedia? and is he 
not still living in London ? 

Gi. Joshua Shore,® Norion, 
died younv. 

92. Jolin Milnes,*C. Wakefield. 

Succeeded his father (Joba 
Milues, Esq. one of the rt 
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merchants in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, and perhaps the great- 
est contributor to the present €x- 
tent and importance of the York- 
shire trade) in his extensive mer- 
cantile connections, and in the 
possession of a large fortune ; 
which, by a strange series of ec- 
centricities he contrived to get rid 
of before his death about 1806. 

93. John Heodson,*C, Man. 
chester. 

94. John Hart,*C. Warrington. 

A merchant ip Warrington, 

95. Jonathan Lees,C. Man- 
chester? 

96. Robert Lees,C. ditto? 

97. Robert Hibbert,C. ditto. 

Resided a long time in the 
West Indies; now lives at Birtles, 
Cheshire. 

98. Samuel Hibbert,*C. Man- 
chester, 

A merchant in 
many years. 

99. Edmund Ogden,*C. Liver- 
pool. 

Resided many years in Devon- 
shire. 

100. Joseph Robinson,C. Man. 
chester. 

Settled in Hull, where he took 
the name of Pease, on inheriting 
the property of a relation, and 
has for many years been an emi- 
nent banker. 

101. William Ledgley, Bristol? 

102. Richard Dixon,*C. Man- 
chester, 

103. Jobn Tonge, Bristol? 

1044 William Ockenhall, 
Namptwich ? 

105. Riehard Tayjor,C. Man- 
chester, 

Went to reside at-a country 
seat in Wales. 

106.. Robert Raukinfield,*M. 
Manchester. 

VOL. IX, 


Manchester 
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Surgeon to the 2d troop of 
Horse Guards. 
1765. 

107. Milnes Rayner,*C, Leeds- 

A merchant in Leeds ; a clever 
and highly estimable man, died 
August 1792, 

108. Ralph Eddowes,C, Chester, 

This intrepid friend to liberty 
and independence resided in his 
native city, where he carried on 
an extensive commerce, till about 
the year 1793, when, after having, 
at great expence and trouble, as. 
serted the privileges of his fellow 
citizens, with a spirit which ob- 
tained for him the high eulogium 
of Mr. Fox, he removed to Phi. 
ladelphia, with his large family, 
in 1793. He has been eminently 
instrumental in promoting the 
spread of free inquiry in matters 
of religion among his adopted 
countrymen, and may indeed be 
said to be at the head of the Uni- 
tarian congregation in Philadel. 
phia; and of Unitarianism in 
America. 

109. Edward Wright, Norton? 

110. Thomas Bradbury, Sad- 
dleworth?  , 

111. Nicholson Lightbody,*C. 
Glasgow, 

A merchant in Liverpool ? 

112. James Bayley,C, Man. 
chester. 

A Merchant in Manchester. 

113. William Turner, Preston? 

114. Philip Meadows Marti- 
neau,M. Norwich. 

An eminent surgeon in Norwich. 
A curious case of dropsy is in. 
serted by him in the Phil, Trans, 
for 1784. 

115.. William Lisle, Upwey, 
Dorsets ? 

116. Samuel Cromptun,C, Der- 
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A very eminent banker at 
Derby and York. He bought a 
large estate near Thirsk, where 
he built a fine house called Wood 
End. He died Oct, 1810. 

117. Join Wadsworth, M. Shef. 
field. 

Son of the Rev. Field Sylvester 
Wadsworth, a highly respected 
dissenting minister at Shefhicld, 
who died winke he was young. 
From Warrm.ton he removed to 
Edinburgh, where, having passed 
through the usual course of medi. 
cal education, (it is not certain, 
but probably) he graduated, and 
came to seittic as a physician Wn 
his native town; he died in April, 
1785, 

118. John Prior Estlin,D. 
Hinckley. 

This estimable scholar and di- 
vine was originally intended fora 
clergyman, most of his connec. 
tions having been members of the 
established church; but a short 
residence at Warrington soon al- 
tered his views, and he determined 
to take up his lot with the non. 
conformists. He continued a stu- 
dent five years and a halt, and in 
February, 1771, settled at Lew. 
in’s Mead, Bristol, as assistant 
to the Rev. Thomas Wright. On 
Mr. Wright’s resignation, and his 
being called to the pastoral office 
in 1778, he was ordained. His 
part of the service, the whole of 
which was published, was much 
admired tur its elegance, and for 
the manly flankness of spirit which 
it breathes. A similar spirit ape 
pears to have dictated the sermon 
he preached on the ** Causes of 
the Ineflicacy of Public Instruc- 
tion,’? at the ordination of his, 
alas! too short-lived friend and 
neighbour, the Rev. D. B. Jardine. 
of Bath; two volumes of whose 
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excellent sermons he had the me. 
lancholy office of preparing for 
the public, and prefixing to them 
a short memoir of their lamented 
author, is other publications 
are, ** Evidences of Revealed Re. 
ligion, and particularly Christian. 
ity, with reference to a pamphlet, 
called, The Age of Reason,” of 
which Dr, Priestley, in bis an. 
swer Co the same fallacious work, 
speaks in the highest terms, and 
considers himself honoured by 
laving had a share in the author's 
education, ‘“f The Nature and 
Causes of Atheism,” to which are 
annexed some very judicious fee 
marks on Dupuis’ Origine de tous 
les Cultes. ** An Apology for the 
Sabbath,” with reference to the 
controversies started by Wakefield 
and Evanson, though not a direct 
answer to either. ** The Union 
of Wisdom and Integrity recom 
mended,” in a discourse to the 
West of England Unitarian So- 
cicty. A Fast Day Prayer, pub- 
lished in connection with a sermon, 
by his colleague, the Rev, John 
Rowe. A volume of sermons, in 
which several of the above articles 
areincluded, Lastly, ** Discourse 
es on Universal Restitution,” of 
which, being adhuc sub judiee, 
it might perhaps be premature to 
give the opinion which the heart, 
at least, would dictate; for, 
surely, whatever may become of 
the argument of the book, one can 
hardly fail to love the author.t 
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t May it be permitted to suggest to 
him, that he has not noticed amovg 
universalists George Walker (see a 
excellent note in his sermon on the Rich 
Man, Vol. 1. p. 397.) Petitpierte, 
Purves of Edinburgh ; Winchester, V'd- 
ler, Wright, and that whole class 
modern Universalists: he might have 
added his own excellent tutor, Dt 
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119. Johu Nesbitt, Edinburgh? 131. Richard Kinshurst, Os. 


120. Richard Heywood,*C. Li- westry ? 


verpool, 132. John Kenyon, Manchester? 
Eeidest son of Arthur Heywood, 153. Joho Lister, Hatitax? 

Hsq. treasurer to the academy, 134. William Hall,* Newcastle. 

and for many years an eminent 135. — Lovett, Shrewsbury ? 

merchant and banker in his native 136. Samucl Clegg,*C. Rochdale 

town. 137. Francis Blackbutne, Rich- 
121, Benjamin Heywood,C, mond. 

Liverpool. Eldest son of Archdeacon 


Brother to the above ; princi- Blackburne ; from Warrington he 
pal partner in the great house of removed to Cambridge; and is 
Miloes and Heywoods, Wakefield: now the highly respectable vicar 
and a trustee of Lady Hewley’s of Brignall, near Rokeby, York- 


Fund. shire, [Ube father of Mrs. rend, | 
122. William Hare,C. Cork. 138. Benj. Blackburne, Nor- 
Por many years very largely wich? 

conceried in the victualiing trade 139. Benjamin Vaughan, Lon. 


at Cork. Now Lord Ennismore. don, 
25. Thomas Hodgson, Muan- Eldest son of the patriotic and 
chester ? worthy Samuel Vaughan Ii sq. ai 
124. Thomas Hodgson, Wigan? eminent West India merchant in 
125, Johnson Woodcock, *C, London. Alter SIX years residence 


Warrington, at Warrington, he removed to 
A merchant in Warrington. Cambridge 5 and, it is believed, 
120. Hatton ‘Turner,C. Ware studied the law. He was engaged 

rington, in the treaty of peace with France 
A merchant in London, under Lord Shelburne’s admtnise 
127, James Gildart,C, Liver. tration, Ue was for some time « 

pool? meiber of paruament, bor nearly 
128. Jolin Stuart, Birmingham ? twenty years past he has resided 
1760. in America, 


129. John Leigh, St. Helens? 140, William Vaughan,C. Lon. 
130, Francis Broadhurst,* C. don. 
Mansfield. Succeeded his father, and is 
now an eminent merchant in 
Mincing Lane, London. 
Aikin. May the present writer be al- 4.4), Robert Gore,*D. Liverpool. 
lowed to add an ‘¢ Essay on the Dura- Settled at Manchester as 8uCe 


tion of Future Punishment,” in reply to 

Mr. Waketield’s note on Matt, xav. 46, CeSor lo Mr. Seddon, and cole 
a the Christian Miscellany, p. 1435, league with Mr. Mottershead. 
ork, he presumes to think if Dr. Est- ‘Phe services at his ordination were 
- tenes) he would hae been atfO the same as those at that of Mr. 

xplain what our tord says of ,, am : " : 

the case of Judas. —N. B. May it not be I hilip Vaylor (No, 62); excepting 
worth while to inquiie whether any bis own part in it, Which was on 
ropies remain of that ill-tated publ cation the whole spirited and mauily : 
weuited by B. Kingsbury, and published 14+ of that part of it which re= 


for C. Siatker, 1792), or whether the 
whol iM pressio } has not silently stolen flected On hi» old iri nd and tutor, 


Ln vicum ve udertem thus ct odures Dr. Priestley, itis belicyed that 
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he was afterwards much ashamed. 
He was a good scholar, a correct 
and elegant composer, and_ his 
delivery was perhaps as near per- 
fection as any English preacher 
has ever attained, He died in 
1779, and was succeeded by Dr. 
Barnes, 

142. W. J. Glanville,C. London. 

Went to the West Indies; and 
was many years agent for Barba. 
does, 

143. James Cappe,C. Birming- 
ham, 

Went to the Fast Indies, be- 
came a colonel in the Company’s 
service, and published ** ‘Travels 
by land from the East Indies into 
Hurope.” 

1767. 

144. Thomas Holland, Burton? 

145. William Clapham, Skip- 
gn? 
146. John Lawrence,* Jamaica. 

147. James Lawrence, ditto, 

148. — Paterson, Londonderry. 

149. Rochemont Barbauld,D. 
London, 

Of this amiable person so ex. 
cellent a memoir has already 
graced the pages of the Monthly 
Repository, Vol, IIL. p. 706, that 
it would be presumption to attempt 
any addition to, or correction of 
it, 

150, Henry Beaufoy, London. 

This gentleman's father was a 
member of the society of friends, 
but be was desirous to obtain for 
lis son the advantage of a good 
education, without regard to the 
religious profession of bis instruc. 
tors. Accordingly, after the com. 
mon scheol education, he sent 
him in 1765 to the academy at 
Hoxton, under the tuition of Drs. 


Savage, Kippis, and Rees; and, 
after two years, removed him to 
Warrington, where he staid three 
years. During, or shortly after, 
his residence here, his father pub. 
lished an academical oration of 
his son’s, with which he had been 
much pleased. Whether he joined 
his father in the superintendance 
of his extensive concerns, the 
writer knows not; but thinks it 
not unlikely, as he shewed great 
knowledge of the art of making 
wines, &c. in a speech in the 
house on the adulteration of fo. 
reign wines. He became member 
for Minehead about 1780, and 
afterwards came in for Yarmouth, 
in two successive parliaments. He 
was Chosen by the Dissenters to 
advocate the repeal of the Corpo- 
ration and ‘Test Acts, which be 
did with great ability in 1787, 
and again in 1789, and though 
probably a little mortified at hav- 
ing it taken out of his hands the 
next year, aod committed to Mr. 
Fox, yet he, with a very good 
grace, seconded Mr. Fox’s motion 
in a way highly creditable to 
himself. ‘The writer has no mode 
of tracing much further the steps et 
ther of his public or private life. He 
was thought to suffer much chagna 
from the sarcastic and contemp- 
tuous way in which he was Cross 
examined by Mr. Horne Tooke, 
at the trial of the latter for high 
treason; which, operating unta- 
vourably on the very bad state of 
health in which he was at the 
time, was suspected to have has- 
tened bis death, in May 179%. 
But this might be only tancy.— 
Mr. Beaufoy was a man of general 
literature; anda FR. S. 

To Le continued. 
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The Suggestion of Instantaneous 
Thoughts accounted for upon 
Natural Principles. 

(Delivered at the Academy, at Da- 
ventry, October, 1778.) By the late 
Rev. Benjamin Davis, of Evesham. 

There are many mysteries relat- 
ing to the human mind whicht 
always have been, and probably, 
in the present state of imperfection, 
ever will remain, inexplicable ; 
among these might be classed its 
nature and the particular man. 
her of its operation. 

We can only in general, by 
consulting our consciousness, know 
that there is a power lodged with. 
in us capable of reflection and 
improvement, and. by attention, 
we can observe the rules by which 
1's ordinary functions are perform. 
ed; but by what necessity the 
mind submits to any laws for the 
production of thoughts we are at 
a loss to conceive. 

Considering these as matters of 
speculation, the chief advantage 
resulting from the study of these 
general rules, though we may Le 
utterly ignorant of their essential 
tendeacy, is, that they may throw 
light upon some subjects that have 
a relation to them, We know 
that in general by closely attending 
to any subject we advance step 
by step from one thougbt to ano. 
ther, and that the preceding sug- 
gests the following: thus are our 
minds exercised in a continual 
succession of ideas. At these 
times there is either a natural or 
8 forced connection between them; 
'.¢. either inherent in the things 
‘hemselves and justly apprehended 


by the mind, or arbitrarily imposed 
by mistake, and subsisting merely 
in our own perceptions, And 
again, if any thing intervenes and 
makes @ sensible impression it will 
sometimes put a stop to the for. 
mer train of ideas and introduce 
new ones into their room, or awa- 
ken our minds when at rest to 
activity and reflection, These are 
the common rules by which the 
operation of the mind is conducted, 
and these are the principles by 
which we may trace most of our 
thoughts to their first spring. 

But there seems to be an ex. 
ceptionable phenomenon which 
cannot easily be accounted for 
this way ; for when the attention 
is relaxed, or entirely lost, other 
thoughts, quite foreign to the sub. 
ject that had been under conside- 
ration, will intrude and leave us 
ignorant of the cause that could 
have so unseasonably excited them, 

They need no further definition, 
for even the most studious and 
cluse thinker is not an entire 
stranger tothem ; but if they fre. 
quently recur they are certain 
signs of an uncultivated, careless, 
and irregular mind, Itis the pe- 
culiarity of these to be istanta- 
neous, seemingly unconnected, 
and often uncommon. And if 
together with these qualities they 
contain a noble sentiment of piety, 
they are sometimes taken for su. 
pernatural suggestions ; but ifthey 
can be tolerably well accounted 
for another way, there will be no 
need of having recourse to this 
supposition. Perhaps the nature 
of the subject will not admit of a 
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strict demonstration, and it is to 
be hoped that, considering its na- 
ture, allowance will be made for 
what may have the appearance of 
wildness and extravagance. No. 
thing further can be attempted than 
to mention what has the greatest 
probability on its side. 

‘Those thoughts are now then to 
be accounted for which enter the 
mind instantaneously and imper- 
cepubly, and whose connectiun 
with other ideas cannot be traced. 
These, as itis evident, will like. 
wise include sublime and uncom. 
mon thoughts which occur ina 
regular course of reflection, but 
which greatly excel those that 
commonly offer themselves on these 
occasions.—These sentiments, so 
unaccountably produced, must be 
of one or other of these two kinds; 
enther old ideas revived or new 
ones suggested, But by the for- 
mer is bot meant those that had 
leen the subject of late meci- 
tution, nor those that have often 
employed the thought, nor those 
that we were sensible at the time 
were gained by recollection ; be. 
cause then they may easily be 
accounted for upon the common 
principles of memory, whatever 
these ure. Again, the second kind 
of ideas, that is, the suggestion 
of original ones, will be considered 
and shewn to be so far allied to 
the first as to be distantly sug. 
gested by them.—But before we 
come to discuss eliher cf these tuo 
Cases distinctly, we may Urst make 
some previous observations upon 
the various means by which 
thoughts in general may instan. 
taneously engage the attention, 
and break in upon the Connection 
ot cur ideas, or sublime thoughis 
sugses'ed, which are plainly con- 
Mected with the subject, but the 
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immediate step from the one te 
the other not discernible, And 
then for the clearing of the difli. 
culty before us there will be only 
a little more necessary than an 
application of these observations, 

It is well known that there isa 
most wonderful connection between 
the body and mind, and that they 
have a correspondent influence 
over one another: but of either 
cases, that of the body over the 
mind is by far the greatest. We 
observe, that it is to external ob- 
jects that we are originally in. 
debted for most of our ideas; the 
impressions which they make on 
the organs of sense, are in some 
unknown manner conveyed to the 
soul. It is pretty evident that they 
become the means of suggesting a 
far greater rumber of ideas than 
those which relate to their peculiar 
and known propertics: to assist 
the clearness of our conceptions 
we may have often compared our 
sentiments with the qualities ola 
visible object; now this object 
when it beat presents Ilse lt before 
us, will naturally recal to the 
memory the thought which had 
been compared with it. But itis 
enough to the present purpose that 
itis fact. We should iurther take 
notice of the different state of the 
animal spirits at different times: 
when they move slow thoughts will 
occur with greater regularity, but 
with more dulness and less ofgi- 
nality; but when they are wai 
and lively, ideas will flow ma 
more rapid succession; HU bie 
atiention can be pre served these 
seasons are pecullary favourauie 
to study, but al it is abated, or 
hot fixed or any thing im parucus 
lar, what can be more naturel 
than that it should wander trem 
objecttocbject From the frame 
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of the mind at these times an un- 
hounded field will be left for a 
rovingimagination, Yet then our 
ideas may succeed in a regular 
train, though on account of the 
rapid transition from one to ano. 
ther their connection may be ren- 
dered imperceptible. 

Here might be pointed out the 
vast variety of degrees, with re- 
spect to these particulars, which 
may take place at different times, 
As for instance, an object may 
have a greater or lesser number 
of thoughts associated with it, and 
it may have a greater aptitude at 
one ime arising from the present 
circumstances and disposition of 
the mind to inspire a_particolar 
hind of ideas than at any other 
period, It is evident, therefore, 
that to the vast variety of objects 
with which we are surrounded, 
to the many avenues by means of 
the organs of sense through which 
the soul derives its knowledge of 
them, and associates foreign ideas 
with them, and to the state of the 
animal spirits, together with the 
innumerable combinations (with 
respect to kind in most, and to 
degree in all of them) they form 
among themselves, we May in ge- 
neral ascribe the uncommonness 


and instantaneousness of some of 


our thoughts. 

By the assistance of these ob- 
servations perhaps it may not be 
difficult to account upon natural 
principles for the extraordinary 
thoughits in question, whether they 
be the revival of old,. or the sug- 
gestion of original,ideas. Athought 
jong dead and forgotten may be 
revived by some of the foremen- 


voned circumstances, especially if 


it has ut any time greatly afiected 
us, and been the source of an ex. 
cessive degree of pleasure or pain. 
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But the revival of it may be ac- 
counted tur, let it’ be of any kind 
whatever, For besides the prine 
ciples laid down above there is 
another circumstance which is 
peculiarly adapted to recal fore 
mer ideas suddenly :nto the mind, 
From the instantaneity of some of 
them there seems to be a wonder. 
ful kind of conuguity between one 
idea and another. As when one 
immediately succeeds the other 
where we cannot perceive the most 
distant connecuion., But thisseems 
to be the case ; there may be some. 
thing in what now is, or lately has 
been, under consideration, perleetly 
the same with what has occurred 
in a train of ideas on a former 
occasion, when reflecung on a 
differentsubject: thissingle thought 
may insensibly call io the mind 
ali that passed in it at that parte 
cular time. Or, again, the sub. 


ject of our past aud present reflec- 


tions muy be in all respects per- 
fectly different, but there may be 
something in our circumstances 
exactly alike; and this similarity 
of circumstances may, and some- 
times certainly does, revive tbe 
former subject, however dissimt. 
lar to the present. ‘This we may 
know to be sometimes the case by 
experience. 

The second kind of thoughts are 
those which are apparently more 
original and striking. These may 
partly proceed from the first source, 
and partly from an extraordinary 
state of the mind, including the 
yvarnous combinations of the fore. 
mentioned cases. All these taken 
together may be, sufficient to ace 
count for every thought of the kind. 
The principal appearance of its 
novelty may arise from the im- 
provements it may have received 
from accidental circumstances. 
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And to this purpose likewise we 
may observe, that the motion and 
exercise of the mind is wonderfully 
quick, and that for this reason 
some uncommon relation may be 
perceived, and a new thought 
formed, in an almost imperceptible 
instant of time. 

But, not to enkarge; in the last 
place, this opinion is not rested 
on mere supposition, but on a 
foundation more rational and sa. 
tisfactory, and which might be 
enlarged upon if time would admit, 
and applied to civil and religious 
cases: tor these suggestions when 
examined will be found to have 
the same cast with that way of 
thinking, which by frequent cus- 
tom is become habitual to the 
mind, which shews, with as much 
certainty as we can reasonably 
expect, that they do, in a distant 
and almost imperceptible manner, 
depend on former ideas, and owe 
their sudden revival and apparent 
originality to a combination of 
secret but natural causes. 





An Address, in Behalf of the Pro- 
testant Dissenters, to the Alem. 
bers of the Established Church, 


By the late Edward Jeffries, Esq.* 


Though it might reasonably be 
supposed that the principles of a 
large body of people, living in the 
midst of you, and connected with 
you by all the ties of society, 
should be sufficiently known; yet 
some outrages which have lately 
been commitied, too clearly prove 
the existence of very mistaken 
ideas concerning them, so as to 
make an explicit statement ncces- 
sary of their general sentiments 





*,,See our Obituary, p. 946, 


























































An Address in Behalf of the Protestant Dissenters. 


respecting those points in which 
the public are interested, 

It is not, indeed, expected, that 
such a statement will tend to con- 
ciliate towards them the minds of 
those, who, from rooted preju- 
dices, or personal interests, con- 
demn all opinions different from 
their own. ‘To such this address 
is not directed, though it is hoped 
that their animosity may be soft- 
ened by a return of good cffices. 

But to those, who, with the 
name of Englishmen, inherit that 
attachment to the principles of free 
and equal government, which is 
its fairest boast, and who, with 
ihe profession of Christianity, have 
adopted that love of truth and 
regard to the rights of conscience, 
which are its noblest distinctions, 
it is presumed that a summary of 
their public principles as Protes. 
tant Dissenters, may with confi. 
dence be presented ; in the hope 
that they will recognise herein a 
sufficient agreement with their own 
for a foundation of reciprocal es 
teem and good-will, 

With respect to the circumstance 
from whic the Dissenters receive 
their appellation, it is similar 
that which distinguishes those who 
dissent from the church of Rome, 
who are called Protestants ; those 
who dissent from the Church of 
England, being called Protestant 
Dissenters. If the former can be 
justified, so also may the latter; 
for, though they differ in degree, 
yet, so far as restrictions and pe- 
nalties are inflicted, it must be 
admitted that the case bears & 
resemblance, 

Their dissent does not arise from 
combination, but is personal, con 
scientious and fundamental 
Protestantism, tor it consists in #8 
aversion to all penalties and ff 























sirictions on account of religious 
opinions ; and, as they feel that 
a difference in modes of faith and 
worship is no proper cause of en. 
mity to any, so they expect the 
same liberality from others. 

Concerning their opinions rela. 
tive to government in general, and 
the British constitution in parti. 
cular, they are in strict conform- 
ity to those principles which di- 
rected the Revolution in 1688, 
and which conduced to fix the 
Brunswick family on the throne, 
whose welfare is prayed for in all 
their congregations as_ regularly 
as in the established churches : 
and they may challenge any in. 
stance of variation of conduct 
since that time. They may fur. 
ther boast, that in the memorable 
transactions of 1715, 1745, 1780, 
and 1791, no dissenters were ac. 
cused of having any concern. 

They adhere with full assent to 
that fundamental maxim, that the 
proper end of government is the 
good of the many, and not the 
emolument of the few. They 
cheerfully admit, that the form 
of government by King, Lords 
and Commons is excellent in it- 
self; and they affirm that it is 
cordially approved by dissenters 
at large, as well as by members of 
the establishment, whatever may 
be suggested to the contrary ; in. 
dividuals being responsible for 
themselves on both sides. 

For these reasons, far from 
meditating any thing hostile against 
the Constitution, they are 
ready to bazard their lives and 
fortunes in its defence : and as to 
their seeking to promote a repub- 
lican form of government, they 
Utterly disclaim and renounce it. 
Equally do they disclaim every 
wish to introduce the Scotch, or 
VOL. 1k, 2N 
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Presbyterian, instead of the Eng- 
lish, or Episcopalian, form of 
worship. Their only wish is, that 
the present Constitution should 
be secured upon its own genuine 
principles ; though, for promoting 
this end, they have no plans pe. 
culiar to themselves, With re- 
gard to their private interests, they 
are intimately connected with the 
public at large: for their stake 
in the public prosperity Is, in 
proportion, as great or greater 
than that of any other class, as 
being more generally engaged in 
commerce and manufactures. 

As to the question concerning 
the expediency of religious esta- 
blishments in general, their opin- 
ions are not uniform: but in this 
they all agree that the main pur. 
pose of any religious establish. 
ment should only be the promo- 
ting of good morals, leaving 
every one at liberty to adopt that 
mode of worship which he likes 
best. Whence, then, can arise 
this groundless and strange alarm, 
that they are dangerous to church 
and state? It will be truly idle 
to urge the conduct of their pre. 
decessors, known by the name 
of Puritans, as it does not concern 
them at this day; though if a 
reference to former times be ad- 
mitted on one side, it ought also 
on the other, and, in this case, 
nothing will be lost by the com. 
parison. 

It may now be asked, if they 
do not meditate any change in 
church or state, what is it that 
they want?—The answer is easy 
and obvious: their only aim, as 
Protestant Dissenters, is to be put 
on a footing with their fellow- 
subjects, by removing the Test 
Laws, which they consider as @ 
reproach to the nation, and an 
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injury to themselves, though very 
little, if any thing, in point of 
emolument, but rather in rank 
and character, Against this it 
may be urged, that this will give 
them too much power, by filling 
places of profit and trust. But 
this by no means follows; be. 
cause no one could hold an 
office without being appointed to 
it; and, if chosen by his fellow 
citizens into a corporation (which, 
considering the difference in num. 
hers, would not often happen), 
whether any evil would result 
from this, let those judge who 
are best acquainted with the state 
of many corporations. 

Such being the opinions and 
principles that belong to the ge- 
neral character of Protestant Dis- 
senters, they claim a right to be 
believed; though if facts or solid 
arguments can be produced to 
the contrary, let them have their 
full force ;—but to suppose cases 
that do not exist, and draw un- 
favourable conclusions from them, 
is illiberal and unjust. 

It now rests with the people of 
England to judge whether the 
Protestant Dissenters deserve to 
be the objects of their suspicion ; 
and whether it is not for their 
mutual interest to live in peace 
and harmony with cach other. 


The Joy of the Righteous In- 
creased by the final Restoration 
of the Wicked. 

SiR, 

The descendants of Adam ure 
so far social beings, they are con- 
nected together by so many tes 
and spmpsthies, that a man must 
be extremely thoughiless, or 
greatly depraved, betore he can 
regard the welfare of his fellow 


creatures with perfect indifference, 
much more before he can cop. 
template the utter destruction, or 
endless torment, of any of them 
with complacency. In proportion 
as he becomes deeply considerate, 
and truly good, their sufferings 
will excite in him painful emo. 
tions, and their happiness increase 
his joy. : 

If in the present state, in which 
love to mankind is diminished, 
and its operation interrupted, by 
so many prejudices, local interests, 
and false notions; if while the 
best of menare subject to so many 
mistakes and weaknesses, and 
conscious of feelings which are 
inconsistent with pure benevolence; 
no good man can remain unafiect. 
ed with the distresses of others, 
nor feel uninterested in their hap- 
piness ; what must be the case tn 
a future lite, when the righteous, 
freed from the infirmities which 
now encompass them, shall walk 
in the effutyence of heavenly light, 
continually breathe the atmosphere 
of perfect love, and lose sight of 
every merely local interest in the 
pursuit of the greatest universal 
good, or rather find every indi. 
vidual interest secured in the hap- 
piness of the whole rational crea- 
tion ?—Surely in that blessed and 
happy state, when the Christian, 
who Is now but an infant in be- 
nevolence, shall have attained bis 
full stature, when the embryo of 
goodness shall have unfolded and 
lipened to maturity, he must feel 
a far deeper interest in the welfare 
of his fellow creatures, their ml- 
series must affect him more ten- 
derly, should he know them 
continue miserable, than in this 
life. Even now, the truly good 
man could not without pain s¢é 
the greatest criminal’ tortured t@ 
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death ; the sufferings of the un- 
happy victim would excite his 
pity and sympathy ; while view- 
ing his agonies, he would think 
more of the wretched sufferer as a 
man, a brother in nature, than 
as‘ a culprit whose vices and 
crimes had brought him to such 
a fearful doom, and lament that 
some other method of preventing 
injuries to society could not be 
found. Is it possible that such a 
person should, in a state of far 
greater moral perfection, be so 
entirely divested of sympathizing 
goodness and generous pity, the 
brightest glory of his character, 
the best ornament of our nature, 
as to be capable of knowing that 
millions of his fellow creatures, 
perhaps some who were very near 
and dear to him in this world, are 
consigned to eternal flames, must 
be endlessly sinking deeper and 
deeper in misery, or that their 
indescribable sufferings will only 
terminate at some unknown period 
with their existence, without feel- 
ing any concern, any painful emo- 
tion. How can the righteous here. 
after view with entire delight, with 
unmixed pleasure, the Being whom 
they have supposed to be infinitely 
good and merciful, the gracious 
Father of all, if they can see in 
him nothing but vindictiveness, 
unrelenting vengeance, towards 
no inconsiderable part of his ra- 
tional offspring on account of the 
offences of a few years, if they be 
forced to believe that be will al- 
ways keep them alive in torment, 
or torment them till his vengeance 
is exhausted, and then blot them 
out of being? Would the mansions 
of the just be seats of perfect bliss, 
if erected over dungeons of de- 
spair, frightful abodes of unceasing 
blasphemy and endless torture ? 
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Would not eternal groans from 
hell rather damp than raise the 
songs of heaven, lower the melody 
of the blessed to plaintive notes 
and sighs, rather than raise it to 
the highest pitch of celestial rape 
ture ? 

If the repentance of one sinner 
can add to the pleasures of the 
already happy; «if, as our Lord 
declared, there be jov in heaven 
when such an event takes place ; 
ifthe happiness of the righteous 
hereafter be at all connected with 
benevolence and love; then must 
that happiness be increased by the 
recovery of the wicked from pol- 
lution and misery ; the bringing of 
all sinners to repentance must fill 
heaven with unbounded joy ; and 
the absolute fulness of Joy of which 
the righteous are capable cannot 
be complete till the universal res- 
teratiun has taken place. 

lam, Sir, 
Respectfully your’s, &c. 
AN OLD CORRESPONDENT, 





Inguiries concerning Future Pu. 
nishment, 


April 27, 1814. 


Sir, 

Among the important subjects 
discussed in your useful Reposi- 
tory, none has interested me more 
than that which relates to the 
final state of the millions of man- 
kind who unhappily die in their 
sins. The doctrine of eternal 
torments has long appeared to me 
so unreasonable, so utterly irre. 
concileable with the character and 
perfections of God, and so com- 
pletely destitute of plain scripture 
proof, when passages are fully 
examined, tbat I cannot think its 
truth in the least probable. Many 
considerations have led me to 
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think the doctrine of limited and 
corrective punishment, issuing in 
the restoiation of the puntshed, 
likely to be true. Lately my at. 
tention has been excited afiesh by 
the communications of your cor- 
respondents who advocate the 
doctrine of enaless destrucuon, to 
their consideration I beg leave to 
subst atew enquires and diff. 
culties, which they can answer 
and solve to my satisfaction, I 
shall be disposed to take their side 
of the question, 

1, Having been taught to think 
the wicked will remain insensible 
in the grave till the resurrection, 
I know not how to reconcile with 
the goodness and mercy of God 
to them, (and we are told, “ He 
is good to all, and his tender 
mercies are over all his works,’’) 
the supposition that he will bring 
them from the silence of the tomb, 
to exist in misery and torment, 
for an indefimite period, and then 
endlessly destroy them. Conceive 
ing that the righteous hereafier 
will be in such a confirmed state 
of moral purity, that no terrible 
examples can be necessary to kee 
them from sinning, I cannot dis- 
cover of what use the punishment 
ol the wicked can be to them. If 
their punishment issue in total 
loss of being, it appears to me it 
will be an infliction of useless suf- 
fering ; and I know not how to 
believe that God, who is infinitel 
good, will inflict useless sufiering 
on the most worthless of his crea- 
tures, 

2. I have been taught to be. 
lieve that the resurrection and fue 
ture life are great blessings, that 
Jesus Christ is an unspeakable 
gift, because these blessings came 
by him, that they constitute an 
essential part of the gospel, and 





that the assuring them to us stamps 
the highest vaiue on the death 
and resurrection of our Saviour; 
but if millions of the human race 
he raised trom the dead only to 
suffer, and be eternally lost, I 
cannot see how the resurrection, 
or a future liie, can be any bless- 
ing to them; it appears to me 
rather in the light of a curse, nor, 
so far as relates to their future 
state, how Christ can be an un- 
speakable gift, or the gospel glad 
tidings. . 

3. I have understood your core 
respondents, the destructionists, 
to assert that the proper punish- 
ment of sin is death, destruction, 
perdition, by which they mean 
utter loss of existence ; but this 
appears to me clogged with difh- 
culties, If total loss of existence 
be the punishment to be inflicted 
on sinners hereafter, how can there 
be any degrees in future punish. 
ment, which the scriptures seem 
clearly to teach there will be, and 
which it is perfectly reasonable 
there should be, as all are not 
equally guilty. Besides, if total 


p loss of being be the punishment, 


why raise them from the dead at 
all? Why not let them remain 
in the dust when already there? 
Would not this answer the pur- 
pose as completely as raising them 
up to place them there again? 


It will not remove my difficulty: 


for the destructionist to say, they 
will suffer in different degress, 10 
proportion to their crimes, first, 
and then be destroyed ; because 
this appears to me to be changing 
the ground, and making the pu- 
nishment to be something distinct 
from death, which was before said 
to be the punishment itself, and 
making death to be merely that 10 
which the punishment will issue. 
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4, It dve nov appear to ine to 
materially affect the question whe. 
ther the words death, destruction, 
&c. be taken literally or figura- 
tively ; what 1 wish your corres. 
pondents to do to satisfy me, is 
to prove that such words are con- 
nected with the future death or 
destruction of the wicked, in the 
New ‘lestament, as necessarily 
teach that such death or destruc. 
tion will be endless; for if the 
words will admit of a different 
construction, it appears to me, 
we ought always to give them that 
construction which will best agrce 
with the divine character. 

5. We are told, that death, the 
last enemy, shall be destroyed, 
i Cor. xv. 26. Thata ume will 
come when there shall be no more 
death, Rev. xxi. 4. Hence Uni- 
versalists have argued, that, whe. 
ther the second death be literal or 
figurative, it cannot be endless : 
that if the words of Paul be re. 
stricted to the first death, it will 
not be true that the destraction of 
it will be the destruction of the 
last enemy; as another, and a 
greater enemy, the second death, 
will remain: that it cannot be 
true that death is no more, so 
long as any remain under the 
power of it; as death is said to be 
ina house so long as a dead person 
remains in it: that death can be 
destroyed only by the universal 
prevalence of life. I am anxivus 
to hear this argument of the uni- 
versalists, which appears to me to 
have some weight, fairly answered. 

6. I wish your correspondents 
who advocate the destruction 
scheme to inform me how tar they 
extend it. Whether they suppose 
the heathen, both before and since 
the coming of Christ, before whom 
future rewards and punishments 
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never were placed, will, so many 
of them as died in sm, be utterly 
destroyed, or placed ina remedial 
state, when raised from the dead. 
The same inquiry | request them 
tu answer respecting the Jews who 
lived under the law, which did 
not threaten future punishment. 

7. If eternal life is to be the 
portion only of those who believe, 
I wish them to say what is to be 
the future lot of the multitudes of 
those who have died in infancy, 
and were incapable of believing ; 
because on that supposition eter- 
nal life cannot be their portion ? 

Should you think this paper 
worthy a place in your valuable 
Miscellany, and Mr. Marsom, 
or any other person who writes on 
the side of destruction, will ate 
tempt to answer the above inqui. 
rics and remove the above diffi- 
culties, I shall be thankful. 

Sir, Yours, &c. 
SENEX. 





Mr. Marsom’s Strictures on Dr. 
Estlin’s Discourses. 


Letter III. 


High Holborn, June 30, 1813, 
SIR, 

In a former letter, in reply to 
the arguments of Dr. Estlin on the 
doctrine of Universal Restitution, 
we have seen that he relinquishes 
the idea of proving the doctrine 
from any express declarations of 
scripture, and rests the whole 
proof upon inferences, which he 
thinks may be fairly drawn from 
some passages of scripture, and 
from the attributes of God ; toge~ 
ther with the supposed fact, that 
‘The end of punishment in the 
divme government is to reform.’® 
This the doctor considers as of the 
first importance in the controversy, 
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and as of itself decisive, if capa- 
ble of being established, in sup- 
port of the subject for which he 
contends. Sce p. 1, and p. 6, 
before referred to, In the prece- 
ding letter, the arguments he has 
adduced to prove this point, have 
been examined, and, I think, 
have been shewn to be altogether 
insufficient for the purpose. 

We come now to examine the 
inferential evidence to which he 
appeals in support of the doctrine 
of Universal Restitution, We might 
here avail ourselves of the doctor's 
own concession, without going into 
an examination of the passages 
from which his inferences are 
drawn, as a full and complete 
refutation of a doctrine which has 
nothing tu support it but mere 
inferential evidence. His words 
are (p. 56.), ** Had this been a 
doctrine of revelation, it would 
have been, asit easily might have 
been, conveyed in unequivocal 
language.” ‘lhe doctor's criterion 
then by which we are to determine 
whether a doctrine be a doctrine 
of divine revelation or not, is, that 
every such doctrine must be con- 
veyed in plain, clear ** unequi- 
vocal language,”’ and that doc. 
trines not so conveyed, but which 
depeod upon mere inference and 
reasoning from either texts of 
scripture, or from the attributes 
of God, are not doctrines of re- 
velation, Let us then try the 
doctrine of the future restoration 
of the wicked by this criterion. 
The doctor acknowledges that that 
doctrine is not conveyed to us in 
“ whequivocal language,” or any 
express declaration of scripture, 
but is * taught by necessary in- 
ference,” and he asks, (p. 136.) 

Is man always to be a being of 
one proposition? Is nothing to 
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be learned by reason or inference, 
when the mind becomes capable 
of pursuing a train of reasoning 
and of drawing inferences?” Upon 
the doctor’s own statement then, 
the conclusjon is inevitable, that 
the doctrine for which he contends 
is not a doctrine of revelation. 
This argument, however, is ad- 
duced by the doctor in order to 
refute the doctrine of endless tor- 
ment, but every one will see that 
if it be conclusive in the one case 
it must be equally so in the other. 

The doctor asks, ** Is nothing 
to be learned by reason or infe- 
rence??? Yes, very much; every 
corrupt doctrine, which has dis- 
graced Christianity, bas been 
learned in this way, and = sup- 
ported by the same mode of rea- 
soning; and what is worse has 
been imposed upon mankind (as 
the Doctor would impose the doc. 
trine of Universal Restitution up. 
on us) as divine truth, 

In the same page the Doctor 
plainly intimates, that he does not 
consider the doctrine of Universal 
Restitution to be a doctrine of re- 
velation contained in the scrip- 
tures; but that the revelation of 
it was reserved to a period in the 
divine dispensations, subsequent 
to the third and fourth centuries, 
when the corruptions of Chris- 
tianity began to prevail. His 
words are, ** ] can conceive of 
no doctrine so likely to eradicate 
all these corruptions, and to fe 
store the gospel to its original pu 
rity, as that of Universal Restitu- 
tions It was probably therefore 
reserved for that particular period 
in the divine dispensation, when 
the human mind was capable of 
comptehending it, and when the 


belief of it would produce the most 


beneficial effects.” If this was the 
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Doctor’s conviction, that the re. 
velation of this doctrine was re- 
served till some centuries after 
the scriptures were written, why, 
in proot of it, does he appeal to 
them? Why not rather inform 
us when, and by whom it was 
revealed, and by what evidences 
we are to be assured of his divine 
mission? ‘The doctor having ad. 
mitted two things, first, that the 
truih of a doctrine, if revealed, 
depends not upon inference ; but 
must be ** conveyed In unequivo. 
cal language ;”? and secondly, that 
the doctrine of Universal Restitu- 
tion is not so conveyed ; but does 
depend solely upon inference, and 
therefore not true: we might here 
close our examination of what he 
has advanced by way of inference 
to preve the contrary. 

But not to avail ourselves of the 
Doctor’s gross and palpable in- 
consistencies we shall proceed to 
inquire whether the texts he refers 
to warrant the inferences he draws 
from them. For this purpose the 
Doctor refers more than once to 
1 Cor, xv. 22. In page 89 he 
says, ‘*it was the exulting lan- 
guage of the apostle, ‘ as in Adam 
ull die, even so in Christ shall 
all be made alive.? What! (he 
exclaims) made alive in order to 
be made” miserable, and then de- 
stroyed for ever?” Again p. 160. 
‘We cannot repeat it too often, 
‘as in Adam all die, even so in 
Christ shall all be made alive.’ ” 

Now, in order to support the 
Doctor’s inference from this pas- 
sage, he must suppose that the 
death mentioned in it includes the 
second death, and that that death 
i$@o all mankind the effect of 
Adam’s transgression, and not the 
punishment of their personal of- 
fences; or asthe Calvinists ex- 
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press it, that by his transgression 
all mankind were exposed to the 
** wrath and curse of God, and 
to the pains of hell for ever ” for 
without the admission of this mone 
strous doctrine the premises will 
not warrant the conclusion which 
the Doctor draws from them, that 
is, the restoration of the wicked 
from the second death. That the 
apostle had no such idea when he 
penned these words, is very clear, 
for he is speaking of the universal 
resurrection of mankind, ‘** For 
since by man,’ he says, * came 
death, by man came also the ree 
surrection of the dead.’”? How 
much more natural is Mr. Wake. 
field’s inference from this passage, 
as quoted by the Doctor, p- L02. 
‘¢ It is very evident in my opinion,” 

he says, ** from the whole tenour 
of the sacred writings, that if 
Christ bad not lived and died, all 
his brethren of mankind would 
have been annihilated, would bave 
returned to that dust whence they 
were taken, without any prospect 
of recovery, for, ‘as in Adam all 
die, so in Christ will all be made 
alive,’ ” 

Another passage from which the 
Doctor infers the final restoration 
of the wicked, the 54th and 
following verses of the same cheap. 
ter, p. 123. * Then shall be 
brought to pass the saying that is 
written, death is swallowed up in 
victory,” and so on. Then will 
be brought to pass the saying 
that is written, wen will this be? 
The doctor answers, it will be 
‘* when Christ will deliver the 
kingdom to God, even the Fa. 
ther,” that is according to him, 
when Christ, having restored al] 
the wicked from the second death, 
shall reign no more ; but does the 
apostle say any thing like this ? 
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Far from it. le says, v. 52, and necessary process from a mor- 
that it willbe when * ‘The trumpet tai to an immortal, from a cor. 
shall sound and the (icad shall ruptible to an tacorruptible state, 
be raised incorruptible, and we The scripture more than intimates 
shall be changed ; for this cor- this. Besides the expression of 
ruptible” (he adds) ‘ must put St. Paul, * Thou fool, that which 
on incortuption, and this mortal thou sowest is not quickened ex- 
must put on immortality,” and cept it dic,’ our Lord assures 
when this hastaken place, “Then us, that the righteous, who are 
will be brought te pass the saying admitted into bis kingdom, shall 
thatis written, Death isswallowed die no more; from which we may 
up in viciory ” But wiil the Doc- conclude, that the wicked will 
tor contend thatthe righteous dead die again.” 
wilt not be raised. nov those that The whole of this argument 
are alive changed, till after the rests upon a false and erroneous 
geveral judewent and final resto. supposttion, i. e. that there is 
ration of the wicked from the pu- something in the constitution of 
nishinent of the second death? man, some natural and inherent 
This will not be contended. It principle, like that in the seed 
theretore follows, that what is sown in the ground, which when 
here said can have no relation to he dies will necessarily tend to, 
the second death, or to the res-~ and produce a revivification : and 
toration of the wicked from that that death is a natural and neces. 
punishment, Thispassege there- sary process from mortality to 
fore will not warrant the inference immortality; from which he in. 
that is attempted to be drawn fers, that by the same natural 
from it. Besides the resurrection process, the second death as well 
to immortality here mentioned, as the first, will terminate in a 
cannot refer to the wicked, be. resurrection. But it is not true 
cause, as the Doctor expressly that there is any such principle 
tells us, after this they will die nm man; that his resurrection 
again, ** their punishment will will be effected by any natural 
terminate in death,’’ cause; but on the contrary, that 
Another passage from which it will be brought about by the 
the Doctor infers the doctrine of mighty power of God, according 
Universal Restoration, is the 36th to that energy of his power which 
verse of the same chapter. ** Thou he wrought in Christ when he 
fool, that which thou sowest js raised him from the dead. 
not quickened except itdie.” His But the Doctor says, ‘* Death 
argument, p. 171, is as follows is represented as asleep.’ So it 
** Being assured by revelation of is, and so the apestle represents 
@ future state, the whole analogy it in this chapter, in a supposed 
of nature; the changes that in- case, in which, according to his 
sects undergo; the necessity of reasoning, it would be aanihila- 
rest or repose alter labour, would tion ; aneternal sleep. ‘* IfChrist 
lead us to infer, with a high des be not raised,” he says, ‘* then 
gree of probability, that death, they also which are fi asleep 
which is always in scripture ree in Christ are perished,” they @fe 
presented as asleep, wasa natural lost for ever, for if there is B® 
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resurrection there will be no future 
state of existence. And this will 
serve to explain the meaning of 
the word perish in the New Tes. 
tament, when applied to the future 
punishment of men, they will die, 
and exist no more. 

Besides if death is a natural and 
necessary process from mortality 
to immortality, as the Doctor tells 
us, then the wicked will, in the 
resurrection, be put in possession 
of immortality ; and yetthe Doc. 
tor concludes, from its being said 
that the righteous shall die no 
more, that the wicked will die 
again; so that even immortality, 
with the Do¢tor, is no security 
from death. This is, I confess 
tome, a new and a strange idea, 
that an immortal being should be 
subject to death, yet strange and 
absurd as it may appear, the Doc- 
tor positively asserts, p. 14. ** That 
as the necessary process in thie 
change from mortal to immortality 
the wicked experience it a second 
time.” But enough has been said 
to shew that the Doctor's inference 
from this passage is not warranted 
by the premises, and therefore 
proves nothing. 

These are the principal passages 
cited by the Doctor, and an which 
he lays the greatest stress, as af. 
fording a sufficient foundation for 
the inferences which he draws 
from them in support of the doc. 
trine of Universal Restitution. 
They have been distinctly exa- 
mined, and it must be left to the 
judgment of the reader to deter- 
mine whether any such inference 
can be fairly drawn from them. 

Wecome now to consider the 
arguments he makes use of in or- 
der to: prove the doctrine by in- 
ferences. drawn from the attributes 
*fGod. These inferences are but 
VOL, Ix, * 20 
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few, they are so scattered through 
the work, and have so little ap- 
pearance of argument that it is 
scarcely possible to lay bold of 
any thing that is of a tangible na- 
ture, We shall endeavour how. 
ever, to select what appears to 
have in it the greatest plausibility. 
And first, we shall begin with 
the attribute of Jove, this is con. 
sidered by the Doctor as the 
principal attribute of the Divine 
Being, into which all the other 
attributes of that Being are to be 
resolved. and from which, if from 
any of the divine attributes, is to 
be inferred the final happiness of 
all mankind, ‘* God is love,’? is 
the motto toall his discourses, and 
forms the chorus to almost every 
argument. It therefore deserves 
particular attention, This short 
proposition is only to be found in 
the first epistle of John, The 
connection in which it is intro. 
duced, and the use that is made 
of it by that writer, it will therefore 
be necessary to advert to. He is 
addressing bimself to Christians, 
his beloved brethren, and urging 
upon them love one towards ano. 
ther from the consideration of the 
love of God to them. Chap, ui. 1. 
He says, ‘* Beloved, behold what 
manner of love the Father hath 
bestowed upon us; that we should 
be called the sons of God.” Chap. 
iv. 7, 8, he says, ** Beloved, let 
us love one another, for love is of 
God; and every one that loveth 
is born of God, and knoweth God, 
He that loveth not, knoweth not 
God: for God is love.” Again, 
ver. 16. ‘* And we have known 
aud believed the love that God 
hath to us. God is love.” But 
the proposition, ‘* God is love,’ 
in order to support the Doctor's 
inference must be disunited from 
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the connection in which it stands, 
considered as an independent pro. 
position, and applied to persons 
to whom neither this, nor any 
other of the sacred writers ever 
apply it. The seriptures tell us 
that, ** The Lord loveth the righ. 
teons ;”? but do they ever say, 
the Lod loveth the wicked? The 
Lord loveth all mankind?) Or do 
they apply to thein the proposition, 
God is love? Quite the reverse. 
They expressly say, “ The foolish 
shall not stand in thy sight: thou 
(Lord) hatest all workers of Ini- 
quity."? Again, °° Every one 
thac 1s proud in heart is an abo. 
mination to the Lord.” And 
again, ** The wicked and him that 
loveth violence his soul hateth. 
Upon the wicked he shall rain 
snares, fire and brimstone, and 
an horrible tempest; this shall be 
the portion of their cup.’ Is there 
then any thing im the seripiures 
from which we can fairly infer the 
love of God to the wicked, und 
AS aA Consequence, infir from it 
their final and everlasting happi- 
ness ? 

There ts, it is true, one pas- 
sage which Says, that ** God lov- 
ed the world,’ that is all man- 
kind, But how did he love them? 
So as to ensure the final happiness 
of all? No such thing, But he 
so loved the work! as to insure 
everlasting life to the obedient, to 
those who comply with the con. 
dition therein expressed ; but at 
the same time leaving the diso- 
bedient exposed to perdition, to 
the loss of evi rlasting hfe. ** God 
s0 loved the world that he gave his 
only begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth on him might not perish 
but have everlasting life.” How 
unfounded thep is the inference 
f the final happiness of all men, 





from God's love to the world, wher 
the very passage in which it is 
expressed, necessarily supposes, 
that some of mankind will certainly 
perish, 

Sut let us hear the Doctor. 
** Now,’’ says he, p. 112, ** the 
primary, the essential quality of 
God 18 love.” Our God, Says 
the apostle, is a consuming fire, 
This proposition is as absolute 
and as unlimited as the other, 
and we may as well apply the 
terms primary and essential to 
the one as to the other for any 
thing the scripture says to the 
contrary 3 it applies them to net 
ther. God is a God of love ; but 
God is also a God of veng ance, 
Is he both these to the same per. 
sons, and at the same period? He 
is the latter, as the connection 
informs us, to the adversaries, 
whom fiery indignation shall con. 
sume. He is the former to bis 
beloved children, who love him, 
because he first loved them. The 
Doctor goes on, * Love, or be- 
nevolence, then, ougbt not to be 
considered as unconnected with 
his other attributes, bat as the 
subject to which they all belong.” 
Where did the Doctor learn all 
this? Is then vengeance, is fiery 
indignation, is wrath, is holiness, 
and is justice an ingredient of 
love ? 

The Doctor says, (ibid) 66 Juse 
tice, it ought never to be forgot 
ten”—but surely, the truth of what 
follows ought to have been proved 
before he had made this assertion 
—** Justice,’? he says, “* is goods 
ness exercised in the capacily of 
a judge, or goodness regulated by 
wisdom in distributing rewards 
and punishments, so as to bring 
about the greatest sum of moral 
perfection and happiness. Now, 
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he adds, “the infliction of pain, 
suffering, and finally death, with. 
out any view lo the benefit of the 
suflerer, we should find it difficult 
to reconcile with justice.” The 
difficulty arises from the Doctor's 
definition of justice, which never 
has been, and, I believe, cannot 
be proved to be a true one. It 
lies with him to prove that the 
infliction of death, can be for the 
benefit of the sufferer. A Judge 
passes the sentence of death on an 
offender, the criminal may be 
satisfied that that sentence is just, 
that the judge has no all will to 
him, that he is not deficient in 
goodness, and that his death may 
have some good moral effect; but 
it would be a difficuls matter to 
convince him that it was goodness 
to himself, and tor kis own per- 
sonal benefit; and to attempt to 
do so would be rather to insult 
than to administer consolation to 
him. 

In p. 114, we have the con- 
clusion of the preceding argument, 
“ The scriptures, the Doctor says, 
address us as reasonable beings. 
They presume that we can apply 
& principle, or draw an inference, 
But if we will not reason from su 
Char a Proposition, as Ged is 
love, I say no more than that we 
must lose the pleasure and advan. 
tage of that consequence which 
immediately follows from it, that, 
as he is all-powerlul, and like- 
Wise infinitely wise, all his crea 
tures will finally be made happy.” 

But let me ask, have the sacred 
Writers ever made such an arrange. 
ment of these divine attributes in 
Order to infer from them, that 
God being a God ot love, bis al- 
Mighty power, under the direction 
Of intinite wisdem, can only be 
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of his creatures finallay happy ? 
‘hey certainly bave not; bor have 
they uny where drawn such a 
conclusion trom the attrtbutes of 
God under any asrangement 
whatever. 

The power of God respecting 
the wicked is never connected with 
his love in the scriptures, nor 1s 
it ever represented as exercised 
for their bappiness ; but quite 
the reverse, God saith unto P ba. 
raoh, for this purpose have [ raise 
ed thee up, that I might show 
(not my love to thee and make 
thee happy, but that I might 
show) my power in thee, 1. €. in 
thy destruction, and that my name 
might be dcclared throughout all 
the earth, The apostle, quoting 
these words, and from them vin. 
dicating the righteousness of God 
in the destruction he was about 
to bring on the Jewish nation, 
says, ** What if God, willing to 
shew,—to shew whet? His love? 
no, but to shew his wrath, and 
to make his power known, en- 
dured with much long suffering 
the vessels of wrath fitted for de. 
struction.’? And the same writer 
says, that the destruction of the 
wicked will be from, i.e. it will 
come from the presence of the 
Lord and from the glory of his 
power, But enough has been said 
to shew how unfounded the inte- 
rence is, from God Leing said to 
be love, for the final happiness of 
ali mankind. 

Having examined the Doctor's 
inference from the Love of God, 
itis hardly necessary tO examine 
the conclusion he draws in stipe 
port ot lis coctrine trom hig oth or 
attributes: forit this tails, in which 
his main strength hes, it is net to 
be supposed that the conclusion 
can be supported by any ¢ ther of 
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those attributes. I shall, how- 
ever, say a few words on the Doc. 
tor’s inference from the attribute 
of mercy. 

** Mercy, surely,’’ says he, 
p. 113, “is not displayed to those 
who suffer for ever, or to those 
who are destroyed for ever: and 
yet we are told that God is * good 
to all,’ and his * tender mercies 
are over all bis works.’ Mercy 
sy represented as his darling at- 
tribute, and perhaps no assertion 
occurs so frequently in the scrip- 
ture as, * his mercy endureth for 
‘ ver.’ » 

Much as the divine mercy is 
celebrated in the scriptures, it is 
~ only as exercised towards those 
who love God and serve him. 
‘©The mercy of the Lord is from 
everlasting to everlasting upon 
them that fear him.” “ Shewing 
mercy,’ says God in the deca- 
logue, “ to thousands of them that 
‘ove me and that keep my com. 
mandments ;** but respecting the 
wicked, Isaiah says, chap. xxvii. 
1}. “ It isa people of no under. 
standing ; therefore he that made 
them will not have mercy on them, 
and he that formedthem will shew 
them no favour.” 

Thecexxxvith Psalm is, through- 
nut, a celebration of the mercy 
of God ; But is it there celebrated 
as exercised to all mankind? — Let 
us attend to a few of ihe passages. 
** O give thanks unto the Lord,” 
says the Psalmist, “ for he is 
good, for his mercy endureth for 
ever. To him that smote Egypt 
in their first born: for his mercy 
endureth for ever. ‘To him which 
swote great kings: for his mercy 
endureth for ever: and slew fa. 
mous kings: for his mercy endu- 
reth for ever: Sihon king of the 
Amorites; for bis mercy endureth 
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for ever: and Og, king of Bashan: 
for his mercy endureth for ever,” 
Was there, in these instances, any 
exercise of mercy to Egypt in their 
first born, or to the great and 
famous kings whose destruction 
is celebrated in this song? Or 
were the judgments inflicted upon 
them for the benefit of the suffer. 
ers? ‘The mercy here celebrated 
was not mercy to them, but to the 
children of Israel. How unfound. 
ed then, is the inference from the 
mercy of God, (which is never 
said, in relation to the wicked, 
to endure for ever,) to prove that 
they will be finally happy! 

In the present state, which is 
not a state of retribution, but of 
discipline, ** God is good to all, 
and his tender mercies are over 
all his works.” He is so in the 
dispensations of his providence, 
and more especially in the reve- 
lation of his grace in the gospel, 
the design of which is to lead men 
to repentance; for ** God is not 
willing that any should perish ;” 
yet notwithstanding this, we read 
of some, who, despising the riches 
of bis goodness, treasure up [0 
themselves wrath, against the day 
of wrath, and revelation of the 
righteous judgment of God. ‘The 
present goodness and mercy of 
God, therefore, will by no means 
warrant the conclusion that “all 
his creatures must be finally hep- 

»”? 

‘The inference, so much relied 
upon from the attributes of God, 
as aflording sufficient proof of the 
doctrine of the final restoration 
of the wicked, would be equally 
strong to prove that they will not 
be subject to any punishment & 
all, This the Doctor felt, for be 
labours through the whole of his 
work to prove this, although, !” 
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words, he frequently asserts the 
contrary. Ifthe Doctor bas suc- 
ceeded jn this point he has com- 
pletely set aside every argument 
for the doctrine of Universal Res- 
toration. Let us see then what 
he has done in this way. 

First he attempts to do away 
the idea of future punishment by 
asserting that xoAacis does not 
mean punishment, but correction. 
This he asserts, not only without 
any attempt to prove it, but in 
opposition to that evidence which 
the New Testament furnishes, to 
prove the contrary, and which 
has been adduced, 

In the next place he repeatedly 
affirms that the enemies of Christ, 
whom he will finally destroy, are 
not men, but symbolical person- 
ages. In p, 139, hesays, “ Through 
the whole of his (Marsom’s) book, 
he supposes that the enemies of 
Christ, whom he will finally de. 
stroy, are not the symbolical per- 
sonages, sin and death, but men.” 
Now tke Doctor well knows that 
the scriptures apply the term d- 
struction to men, to men both in 
body aud soul, and that they at- 
firm that that will be the punish- 
meut of the wicked. Now pu- 
nishment can only be inflicted on 
sentient beings, on proper persons ; 
symbolical persons are incapable 
of it. 

Having quoted Rev. xx. 10. 
p. 55, he says, ** Now it is ob- 
vious to remark, that this text 
does not relate to human beings 
atall, but to the devil, by which 
word cannot but undersiand the 
principle of evil personified, This 
symbolical person, with the beast 
and the false prophet, which are 
likewise symbolical persons, shall 
be tormented day and night for 
ever and ever.”? P, 81. he says, 
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** The devil is a personification ot 
the principle of evil, and his an- 
gels a personification of the effects 
of evil, or its necessary attendants. 
Is it not then (he adds) more than 
hinted at, that sin, and death, 
and all their angels and associates 
are to be destroyed?” In p. 81, 
on Matt. xxv. 41, he says, “ Fire 
prepared for the devil and his an- 
gels, suggests the idea, that into 
this fire the principle of evil, with 
his servants and messengers would 
be cast, probably, that sin and 
temptation would be here con- 
sumed.” P. 62, he says, ** This 
figurative fire—a purifying as well 
as a consuming fire—will purify 
the soul and consume the sin,” 
In p. 151, speaking of the devil, 
he says, ** The kingdom of this 
real, or fictitious being is the 
kingdom of error, of moral and 
natural evil, that is of sin and 
misery, and ofdeath.” In p. 160, 
speaking of the enemies that shall 
be put under Christ’s feet, he 
asks, ** What can these enemies 
be, but error, sin and misery?’ 
In p. 121. We have the following 
gross misrepresentation of the 
language of scripture: ** The last 
enemies,” he says, “ that are to 
be destroyed, are sin and death.” 
Page 173. He says, ** the punish 
ment of the wicked is necessary 
to destroy—not themselves—but 
their sinful habits.’’ 

Although the Doctor ‘so re. 
peatedly asserts, that the devil, 
is &@ personification of evil, he has 
not made use of a single argument 
to prove the assertion. ‘T'bat ihe 
term devil is applied to buman 
beings, both men and.women, in 
the New Jestamentds beyond all 
dispute. ‘Iwice in the book of 
Esther, in the Septuagint version, 
Haman is cajled the Jews’ Deoi/. 
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That it ever means any other than 
human beings would be difficult 
to prove. Besides, symbolical 
persons, fictitious beings, aud per. 
sonifications, cannot be the sub- 
jects of punishment; because 
they have no real existence. Sin, 
temptation, error, misery, moral 
and natural evil, sinful habits, 
&c. arc all of them, abstractly 
considered, considered without 
relation to some agent or subject, 
iInere non-entities, incapable of 
punishment; the same also may 
be said of death and hades. ‘Lhe 
Greek word rendered fo destroy 
occurs three times in relation to 
death 5 in one place it is rendered 
abolish, and so it ought to have 
becn rendered in the other two; 
it siguifies to annul, to abvlish, 
to make void, or of no effect. 
That the fire of hell will be a pu. 
rifying fire to persons, but a con. 
suming fire to sins, is affirmed, 
not only without evidence, but in 
direct Opposition to all the plain 
declarations of the scriptures ; they 
allirm that it will consume the ad. 
veisaries; that God will render 
indignation and wrath, not upon 
every sin, but upon every soul 
of man that docth evil. ‘The Son 
ol man shall gather out of his 
Kingdom all things that offend, 
end them who do iniquity; and 
shall cast them into a furnace of 
fire, Such is the Doctor's ac. 
count of the nature of future pu. 
Hishment, as referring to qualities, 
habits, non-cutities, &c. and not 
to men, which is to make it 
punishinent at all, and conse- 
quently the fival restirution ot the 
wicked from it Impossible, and 
the arguments in Support of that 
doctrine enbiely void, 
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it * does noi in itself signity eter. 
nal, everlasting, or for ever. That 
it may be applied to a subject 
whose duration is unlimited must 
be allowed, as indeed it is to the 
life of the righteous and the eis. 
tence of God ; but then it receives 
and dors not give the idea of end- 


less””” ‘These are the Doctor's 
asseruons ; but assertion Is not 
proof, On the contrary, it is 


evident, from the following in- 
stances, that the idea of endless 
ig inherent in the word asevios, 
and not derived from any thing 
with which itis counected. * [im 
who liveth for ever.” In this 
sentence the idea of endless is not 
conveyed either by the pronouns 
or the verb, they do not possess 
that idea, and therefore cannot 
give it, ‘** The King. cteroal, 
‘The everlasting God.” ‘The idea 
of endless bere is neither contained 
in the term King, nor God, tot 
thuse terms are applied to mortal 
men, as then they do not contain 
that idea they cannot commun. 
cate it to the word aiwvios, which 
alone, in these instances conveys 
that idea. 

‘The Doctor tells us, pe 4+ 
that, ‘* The substantive (Zon) ot 
which it, (ASonian, as he writes 
the words) is the adjective, sige 
fies life, ages period, of in its 
most extended sense dispensalion. 
And in }- 45, he says, « ‘Phat 
the sense of the adjective must be 
ascertained by the substantive, you 
way be as confident as that ihe 
ineaning of the words daily, weeks 
ly» monthly, and yearly is fixed 
by that of the words day, weeks 
month, year”? ‘Take then the 
Doctor's rule, the proper adjtce 


tives formed trom the substantives 


lite, UN» period, dispensation, 
. a } ¢ is 
must be livelys aged, periodical 
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dispensational, and then the pa. 
sages 19 Matthew and Thessalo- 
nians must be rendered, “« These 
shall go away into lively punish. 
iment, or aged punishment, &c. 
they shall be punished with lively 
destruction, or aged destruction, 
&c."”—The Dr. says, ** If the sub. 
stantive Jon signifies life, age, 
period, or dispeusation, the ad- 
jective AZonian must signify con. 
finuance during the Lfe,” &c. 
But ts it possible that continuance 
should be an adjective formed 
from either of those terms? Cer- 
tainly not. The fact, however is, 


of two Greeks words, literally, 
always being, which aptly ex. 
presses eternity, and the natural 
and necessary adjective formed 
from it is onian, everlasting, 
eternal. And although, the word 
may be used ina lax sense, and 
very erroneously applied by pro- 
lane writers; vet that does not, 
nor can it alter the meaning of 
the word. Homer may impro- 
perly make use of it to express 
the 4ife of a man, but it is never 
so used in the scriptures, nor will 
any one, I suppose, contend that 
life is a proper rendering of the 
word. When we use the words 
eternal and for ever, in a loose 
and improper sense, as we often 
do in common conversation, we 
never, for a moment, suppose that 
they do net convey the idea of 
endless duration, 

But it is objected that the word 
everiasiing is applied to Jewish 
institutions, and to the Jewish 
covenant which have come to an 
end, and that therefore the word 
in those cases cannot mean end. 
less duration, Now, nothing is 
more clear than this, that the 
Jewish covenant was conditional, 
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and the writer to the Hebrews tells 
us, chap. vill, 7, 8, that itceased, 
not because it was, in the terms 
of it, of limited duration 5. but 
because it was violated, because 
they continued not init, and God 
regarded them not. [lis words are, 
‘© For if the first covenant had 
been faultless, then should no 
place have been found for the 
second ;”” that is, had the first 
covenant been obeyed and con- 
tinued iny it would, according to 
the terms of it, have been perpe- 
tual, and would have superseded 
and rendered the second unneces. 
sary. This is the plain obvious 
meaning of his words, and is con- 
firmed by what follows: For 
finding fault with them, he saith, 
‘* Behold the days come, saith the 
Lord, when I will make a new 
covenant with the house of Israel, 
and with-the house of Judah.” 
The Jewish covenant therefore, 
and other Jewish institutions which 
are said to be everlasting, having 
ceased, is no proof that the word 
JEonian used in reference to them 
was meant to express a limited 
and not perpetual duration, be- 
cause their duration depended 
upon the performance of those 
conditions which entered into their 
very nature. Compare 1 Sam, il, 
30, 

The Doctor tells us, page 46, 
that ** The original word (on) 
is often used in the plural num. 
ber,” and then with an air of tri- 
umph adds, ‘* And surely it would 
be absurd to speak of eternities.”’ 
And would it not be equally ab. 
surd so to render many other words 
which occur in a plural form in 
the original scriptures, which ne- 
vertheless must be understood in 
the singular number. So to ren- 
der the word Elohim, for instance, 
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would be to make the scriptures 
a system of the grossest poly- 
theism. Our translators have fallen 
into this absurdity in two instances, 
ijn the one they apply the word 
Gods to an old man, and in the 
other to acalf. See 1 Sam, xxviii. 
13, 14. Exod. xxxii. 4. The 
words face, life, Maker, Creator, 
husband, are all in the original in 
the plural form; but who would 
therefore contend that they should 
be so rendered in the following 
instances: “ The faces uf God.’’ 
‘© God breathed into his nostrils 
the breath of lives.” “ Thy makers 
are thine husbands.” “ Remember 
thy Creators,” &c. This would 
be no less absurd than speaking 
of eternities; we therefore admit 
the absurdity, and contend, with 
Parkhurst, that the word, on, 
both in the singular and plural 
means cternity, It would be 
pleasing to examine all the pas- 
sages the Doctor refers to on this 
subject, but it would swell this 
paper, which is already perhaps 
too long, to an enormous size, | 
therefore forbear, and here close 
my remarks on Dr. Fstlin’s Dis. 
courses. And subscribe myself, 
Your constant reader, 


J. MARSOM, 








CHILLINGWORTH. 
I. 
The Bible—The Bible only. 


Know then, Sir, that when I 
say the religion of Protestants is 
in prudence to be preferred be- 
fore your’s, as, on the one side, 
I do not understand by your re- 
ligion, the doctrine of Bellarmine, 
or Baronius, or any other private 
man amongst you; nor the doc. 
(rine of the Sorbonne, or of the 


Jesuits, or of the Dominicans, 
of any other particular company 
among you, but that wherein you 
all agree, or profess to agree, 
The Doctrine of the Council of 
Trent: so accordingly, on the 
other side, by the religion of 
Protestants, I do not understand 
the doctrine of Luther, or Calvin, 


or Melancthon ; nor the Confes. 


sion of Augusta, or Geneva, nor 
the Catechism of Heidelberg, nor 
the Articles of the Church of Eng. 
land, no, nor the Harmony of 
Protestant Confessions ; but that 
wherein they allagree, and which 
they all subscribe with a greater 
harmony, as a perfect rule of 
their faith and actions; that is, 
the Bible.. ‘The Bible, I say, the 
Bible only, is the religion of Pro- 
testants! Whatsoever else they 
believe besides it, and the plain, 
irrefragable, indubitable consp~ 
quences of it, well may they hold 
it as a matter of opinion: but as 
matter of faith and religion, nei. 
ther can they with coherence to 
their own grounds believe it them. 
selves, nor require the belief of 
it of others, without most high 
and most schismatical presump- 
tion, I, for my part, after & 
long, and (as I verily believe and 
hope) impartial search of the true 
way to eternal happiness, do pro- 
fess plainly, that I cannot find. 
any rest for the sole of my foot, 
but upon this rock only, I see 
plainly, and with mine own eyes, 
that there are popes against popes, 
councils against councils, some 
fathers against others, the same 
fathers against themselves, a Cols 
sent of fathers of one age against 
& consent of fathers of anotber 
age, the church of one-age against 
the church of another age. Tra 
ditive interpretations of scripture 
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are pretended ; but there are few 
or none to be found: No tradi- 
tion but only of scripture can de- 
rive itself from the fountain, but 
may be plainly proved, either to 
have been brought in, in such an 
age after Christ, or that in such 
an age it was notin. Ina word, 
there is no sufficient certainty but 
of scripture only, for any consi- 
dering man to build upon. This 
therefore, and this only, I have 
reason to believe : this I will pro- 
fess, according to this I will live, 
and for this, if there be occasion, 
I will not only willingly, but even 
gladly, lose my life, though I 
should be sorry that Christians 
should take it from me. Propose 
me any thing out of this book, 
and require whether I believe it 
or no, and seem it never so in- 
comprehensible to human reason, 
I will subscribe it with hand and 
heart, as knowing no demonstra. 
tion can be stronger than this ; 
God hath said so, therefore it is 
true. In other things, I will take 
no man’s liberty of judgment from 
him; neither shall any man take 
mine from me. I will think no 
man the worse man, nor the worse 
Christian, I will love no man the 
less, for differing in opinion from 
me. Aod what measure I mete 
to others, I expect from them 
again. I am fully assured, that 
God does not, and therefore that 
men ought not, to require any 
more of any man than this, to be- 
lieve the scripture to be Gud’s 
word, to endeavour to find the 
true sense of it, and to live accord. 
ing to it. This is the religion 
which i have chosen after a long 
deliberation, and I am verily per- 
suaded that I have chosen wisely, 
much more wisely than if I had 
guided myself according to your 
Church’s authority. 
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II. 
Choice of the Right Way. 


For my desire is to go the right 
way to eternal happiness. But 
whether this way lie on the right 
hand, or the left, or straight for. 
ward ; whether it be ky following 
a living guide, or by seeking my 
direction in a book, or by heark- 
ening. to the secret whisper of some 
private spirit, to me it is indiffer. 
ent. And he that is, otherwise 
affected, and hath not a traveller's 
indifference, which Epictetus re- 
quires in all that would find the 
truth, but much desires, in respect 
of his ease, or pleasure, or profit, 
or advancement, or satisfaction 
of friends, or any human consie« 
deration, that one way should be 
true rather than another; it is 
odds but he will take his desire 
that it should be so, for an assu- 
rance that itis so, But I formy 
part, unless I deceive myself, was, 
and still am so affected, as I have 
made profession, not willing, I 
confess, to take any thing upon 
trust, and to believe it without 
asking myself why? No, norable 
to command myself (were I never 
so willing) to follow, like a sheep, 
every shepherd that should take 
upon him to guide me; or every 
flock that should chance to go 
before me: but most apt and most 
willing to be led by reason to any 
way, orfrom it, and always sub- 
mittiog all other reasons to this 
one, God hath said sv, therefore 
it is true, 

Ill. 

Enemy to Error, Friend to 

the Erring. 

I undertook with a full ‘resolu- 
tion to be an adversafy to your 


errors, but a friend and servant 






















































































to your person : and so much the 
more a friend to your person, by 
how much the severer and more 
rigid adversary I was to your errors. 
IV. 
“ Socinians,” not such from 


Worldly Motives. 


Again, how incredible is it, that 
you should believe that I forsook 
the profession of your religion, as 
not suiting with my desires and 
designs, which yet reconciles the 
enjoying of the pleasures and pro. 
fits of sin here, with the hope of 
happiness hereafter, and proposes 
as great hope of temporal advance. 
ments to the capable servants of 
it, aS any, nay, more than any 
religion in the world; and, in. 
stead of this, should chuse So. 
cinianism, a doctrine, which, 
howsoever erroneous in explicating 
the mysteries of religion, and al- 
lowing greater liberty of opinion 
in speculative matters, than any 
other company of Christians doth, 
or they shoud do; yet certainly, 
which you, | am sure, will pre- 
tend and maintain to explicate 
ihe laws of Christ with more ri- 
gour, and less indulgence and 
condescendence to the desires of 
flesh and blood than your doe- 
trine doth: And, besides, such 
a doctrine, by which no man, in 
bis night mind, can hope for any 
bonour and preferment, either in 
this church or state, or any other, 


Vv. 
Innocence of Incoluntary Mental 
Error, 


To the eighth, ‘ How of disa- 
greeing Protestants, both parts 
may hope for salvation, seeing 
seme of them must needs err against 


Chillingworth, 


some truth testified by God?’ § 
answer, the most disagreeing Pro. 
testants that are, yet thus. far 
agree; 1. That those books of 
scripture, which were never doubt. 
ed of in the church, are the un- 
doubted word of God, and a per. 
fect rule of faith, 2. That the 
sense of them, which God intended, 
whatsoever it is, 18 certainly true; 
so that they believe implicitly even 
those very truths against which 
they err; and, why an implicit 
faith in Christ and his word, should 
not suffice as well as an implicit 
faith in your Church, I have de. 
sired to be resolved by many of 
your side, but never could, 3, 
That they are to use their best 
endeavours to believe the scripture 
in the true sense, and to live ace 
cording to it. ‘Ihis, if they per. 
form (as I hope many on all sides 
do) truly and sincerely, it is M- 
possible but that they should be- 
lieve aright in all things necessary 
to salvation; that is, in all those 
things which appertain to the cover 
nant between God and man in 
Christ ; for so much is not only 
plainly, but frequently, contained 
in scripture. And believing aright 
touching the covenant, if they for 
their parts perform the condition 
required of them, which is sincere 
obedience, why should they not 
expect that God will perform his 
promise, and give them salvation? 
For, as for other things which be 
without the covenant, and are 
therefore less necessary, if by rea 
son of the seeming conflict which 
is oftentimes between scripture 
and reason, and authority on the 
one side; and scripture, reason 
and authority on the other; 4 
by reason of the variety of tem 
pers, abilities, educations, and 
unavoidable prejudices, whereby 
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men’s understandings are variously 
formed and fashioned, they do 
embrace several opinions, whereof 
some must be erroneous, to say, 
that God will damn them for such 
errors, who are lovers of him, and 
lovers of truth, is to rob man of 
his comfort, and God of his good. 
ness; it 1s tomake man desperate, 
and Ged a tyrant. ‘* But they 
deny truths testified by God, and 
therefore shall be damned.” Yes, 
if they knew them to be thus tes- 
tified by him, and yet would deny 
them ; that were to give God the 
lie, and questionless damnable. 
But if you should deny a trath 
which God had testified, but only 
toa man in the Indies (as I said 
before) and this testification you 
had never heard of, or at least 
had no sufficient reason to believe 
that God had so testified, would 
not you think it a hard case to be 
damned for such a denial? Yet 
consider, I pray, a little, more 
attentively the difference between 
them, and you will presently ac- 
knowledge, the question between 
them is not atany time, or in any 
thing, whether God says true or 
no; or, whether he say this or 
o: But, supposing he says this, 
and says true, whether he means 
this or nu. As for example; be. 
tween Lutherans, Calvinists, and 
Zuinglians, itis agreed that Christ 
spake these words, Z'/is is my 
body; and that whatsoever he 
meant in saying so is true: but 
what he meant, and how he is to 
be understood, that is the ques. 
tion. So that though some of 
them deny a truth by God intend- 
ed, yet youcan with no reason or 
justice accuse them of denying 
the truth of God’s testimony, un- 
less you can plainly shew, that 
God ‘hath declared, and that 
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plainly and clearly, what was his 
meaning in these words: I say 
plainly and clearly: for he that 
speaks obscurely and ambiguously, 
and no where declares himselt 
plainly, sure he hath no reason 
to be much offended if he be mis- 
taken. When therefore you can 
shew, that in this and all other 
of their controversies, God hath 
interposed his testimony on one 
side or other; so that either they. 
do see it, and will not; or, were 
it not for their own voluntary and 
avoidable fault, might and should 
sce it, and do not; let all such 
errors be as camnable as you 
please to makethem. In the mean 
while, if they suffer themselves 
neither to be betrayed into their 
errors, nor kept in them by any 
sin of their will; if they do their 
best endeavour to free themselves 
from all errors, and yet fail of it 
through human frailty; so well 
am I persuaded of the goodness 
of God, that if in me alone should 
meet a confluence of all such er. 
rors of all the Protestants in the 
world, that were thus qualified, 
I should not be so much afraid ot 
them all, as I should be to ask 
pardon for them. For, whereas 
that which you affright us with, 
of calling God’s veracity in ques. 
tion, is but a panick fear, a fault 
that no man thus qualified is or 
can be guilty of; to ask pardon 
of simple and purely involuntary 
crrors, is tacitly to imply, that 
God is angry with us for them, 
and that were to impute to him 
the strange tyranny of ‘* requiring 
brick, when he gives no straw ; 
of expecting to gather, where he 
strewed not; to reap, where he 
sowed not; > of being offended 
with us for not doing what he 
knows we cannut do. 














29% 
Geneva, in 1656. 


Sir John Reresby gives the fol- 
fowing account of the metropolis 
of Calvinism, in his Travels, du. 
ring the middle of the century 
before last, just published, in a 
very expensive form, (One volume 
8vo. with forty portraits and views, 
ptice Three Guineas. 1815.) 

** In three days time we came 
to Geneva, through a barren 
mountainous woody country, little 
inhabited but by wolves and bears. 
It stands upon a great lake, well 
stored with fish, especially trout 
(some have been taken weighing 
sixty pounds), with France on one 
side, Savoy and Switzerland on 
the other, Itis a little common- 
wealth or seigniory of itself; its 
territories some leagues in com- 
pass, an university, and governed 
by a common.council, and four 
syndics, 

** The town is large, the streets 
but narrow, and the houses all 
arched towards the street, that 
one may walk secure from wet in 
all weathers. 

** Here Mr. Calvin first broach- 
ed his doctrine, about 1520, 
which has since much spread itself 
through France, and other parts 
of Europe, though with some dif. 
ference as to matter of church go- 
vernment. Here it consists of two 
laymen to every ‘minister, who 
take care of matters within their 
particular parishes, appealing to 
the synod or convocation, when 
they cannot determine them. 

‘“* The ministers live upon sti- 
pends, seldom above fifty pounds 
a man, and the tythes are col- 
lected by the secular officers, for 
the maintenance of the poor, and 
the children of ministers that are 
left unprovided for, and such like 
uses. The churches have bells 


Charitable Establishments for the Sick. 





and steeples like onr’s, but no 
inward decorations. They usea 
set form of prayer, and after ser- 
vice any sort of recreation on 
Sundays. They are so severe 
against Romanists, that they do 
not suffer them to abide there 
above three days without special 
licence; and to know who comes, 
tuey have searchers that inquire 
daily in all inns who they are 
that arrive, what js their religion, 
and how long they intend to stay?” 
(Pp. 40, 41.) 

The same intelligent traveller 
has the following note on Blots, 
near Orleans, in France : 

“There the Calvinists are al- 
lowed the public practice of their 
devotion, and have their temple 
(as they call it) or church, but 
not within the walls of the town, 
no more than elsewhere in France. 
{ know not what to resemble it to 
better, as to shape, than a barn, 
nor is it much better adorned: all 
that is allowed to be painted oF 
written within being only the ten 
commandments ; they have neither 
steeples nor bells, the women sit 
separate from the men, and the 
ministers preach covered.” (P. 26.) 


Charitable Establishments for the 
Sick, not the exclusive growth 
of Protestant Princtples. 


May 6, 1814. 
In Faith or Hope the world will disa- 
gree : ' 
But ell mankind's concern is Charity. 
SiR, 

The very respectable editor of 
the Cyclopedia, under the article 
Dispensary, speaks of the namber 
of ** these charitable institutions, 
and likewise of hospitals which 
adorn the metropolis of the United 
Kingdom : and he tepresents them 
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as a noble proof of the connexion 
between Protestant principles and 
active benevolence. I confess 
that, in every view, I should have 
been better pleased with his state- 
ment had he employed, instead 
of the word Protestant, the more 
comprehensive and still worthier 
appeliation—Christian. Though 
lama zealous separatist from the 
church of Rome, I feel, never. 
theless, a solicitude not even to 
appear unjust to the history and 
the members of that communion. 
The well known candour and li- 
berality of Dr. Rees, forbid the 
suspicion that he can intentionally 
wound the feelings of any class of 
men, or be forgetful,for a moment, 
of the claims of truth and equity. 
But whether he be correct in trac« 
ing the origin of our hospitals 
and dispensaries to the influence, 
exclusively or chiefly, of Protes. 
tant principles, isnot, I presume, 
an improper question. Hospitals 
existed, most undoubtedly, before 
the Reformation; though not, | 
believe, upon so large a scale. 
Previously to that era, they were 
appendages in some degree to mo- 
nasteries and convents : and it was 
customary for the inhabitants of 
religious houses to bestow much 
of their time and care upon sick, 
Wounded and dying strangers. On 
the dissolution of those establish- 
ments, the streains of their wealth 
flowed in to the royal treasury ; 
hor will the memory of Edward 
the Sixth cease to be gratefully 
honoured for the admirable uses 
to which he applied them. Swill, 
it were too much to say that the 
holy flame of charity had been 
extinguished, or even very much 
obscured, amidst the gloom of 
Preceding ages.— Dispensaries, it 
's true, are comparatively of re. 
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cent date: they have arisen partly 
from the demands of an increased 
and increasing population, and 
partly from that brotherly love to 
the exercise of which our common ~ 
faith, aided by the genius of our 
free constitution, is signally au. 
spicious. And I conceive that 
opulent Roman Catholics are, 
jointly with Protestants, supporters 
of dispensaries, both in the capital 
and jn our provincial towns and 
cities. 

Many passages in’ Eustace’s 
Travel’s will attest, I think, the 
justness of these observations. I 
further beg leave to refer your 
readers to the authority of Mow 
sheim (Eccles. Hist. by Maclaine, 
Vol. Ill. 18. 1782.) and to the 
elegant Essay on Monastic Insti- 
tutions, in @ volume of Miscella. 
nies, by Dr. Aikin and Mrs, Bar. 
bauld. Yours, &c. 

N. 





Dr. A. Clarke’s cautious Account 


May 1, 1814, 
SIR, 

Mr. Wright’s Strictures on Dr, 
Adam Clarkes Bible remind me 
of a note which I made when, in 
the country, Jast autumns | amus. 
ed myself, in a friend’s library, 
with the general preface to that 
work. From page 9, I then co-~ 
pied the following passage : 

‘© Whitby is learned, argumene 
tative, and thoroughly orthodox. 
The best comment on the N, T. 
taken in all points of view, is cer. 
tainly thatof Whitby. *Heis said 
to have embraced Socinianism 
previous to his death, which took 
place in 1726,” 

I know that since the Unitari 
have advanced coven to the gatesy 
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there have been very courteous 
greetings between Arminians and 
Calvinists, the theological Guelphs 
and Ghibbelins of a former age. 
Yet I apprehend Calvinists are 
still indisposed to admit the tho- 
rough orthodoxy of Whitby’s Com. 
ment. His treatise on the five 
points they have not forgotten, 
But the last sentence in the pas- 
sage I have quoted betrays in 
accuracy quite unworthy of Dr. 
Adam Clarke. A_ writer of his 
literary and theological research 
ought net to have remained so 
uninformed as to suppose that 
Whitby had “* embraced Socinian- 
ism previous to his death.”? Dr, C, 
ought to have known that Whitby 
left for publication his Last 
Thoughts, proving him to have 
become by inquiry an Anti-Tr- 
nitarian, though on the Arian 
hypothesis, for he believed the 
pre-existence of Christ. A 2nd 
edition of that work was published 
in 1728, with a short account of 
the author, generally attnbuted to 
Dr. Sykes. 

I cannot allow myself to believe 
that Dr. C. by adopting the style 
of uncertainty, would intention- 
ally weaken the presumption in 
favour of Unitarianism, trom the 
mature judgment ot a serious and 
learned inquirer, like Dr. Whitby, 
against the doctrine of the Trinity, 
of which he had been once a 
zealous advocate, 


BEREUS., 





“ Mother of God.” 

Sir, May, 1814. 
_ It cannot have escaped the no- 
tice of any pious reader of a news. 
paper with what edifying, aad 
allow me to add, with what ex. 
emplary devotion. his must Chris. 
tian Majesty well maintained his 


“ Mother of God.”’ 


proud precedency in point of title 
amongst the monarcis of christen. 
dom, by his late solemn and sub. 
lime act of associate adoration to 
Gop and bis holy Mother. Ah! 
when will our Protestant brethren 
wipe away the reproach, the scan. 
dal, otf that egregious inconsisten- 
cy, which, while it recognizes so 
justly the Christ as Ged, and s0 
laudably addresses, importunes 
him in a sadly, alas! mutilated 
liturgy of our Holy Mother 
Church, even oftener, asin duty 
bound, than the first person of 
the blessed Trinity himself, puts 
not up so much as a single prayer 
to her but for whose virgin throes 
that God had never made his ap- 
pearance in the world; and man 
consequently had been yet °* in 
his sins! I am appealing, Iam 
told (for God forbid that 1 should 
ever look into your unballowed 
volume,) to those of my Protestant 
brethren, whom my belief shocks 
even more than others, but who 
alone, I am likewise told, would 
be just enough, probably, to give 
the particular tenet which [ am 
advocating, circulation; buteven 
to you, apostates from the trae 
faith as ye are, idolaters of human 
reason as ye are said to be, can 
there be a plainer inference im the 
creed of ratiocination, than that 
if the Son, together with two other 
persons be the One Gop, the 
mother of the Son must be also 
the mother of God, the mother 
of the One God? Is there in the 
excellent Bishop of St. David's late 
monition to yourselves, ye ungodly 
men, (ye must excuse my £¢al) 
a more perfect syllogism than this, 
that if Jesus Christ be God, and 


the blessed Virgin the mother of 


Jesus Christ, the blessed Virgit 
is the mother of God? Was she 
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not the mother of him who died 
for our sins, and who was this if 
nut the Son of God, i. e. God 
the Son? Of what fiesh but hers 
was the Logos made, in what womb 
but her’s conceived, of whom but 
her was that divine person, the 
embryo, the firstborn son? Or— 
was not the mother of the Logos 
then the mother of the second 
person of the Trinity, the mother 
i,e,of God? But I am talking 
to the deaf adder —to the unheed- 
ing wind! May the ever blessed 
Mother of God forgive you, ye 
unlappy heretics, as doth from 
the heart, in the name of the Fa. 
ther, Son and Holy Ghost, three 
Persons, one God, your corres. 
pendent and well wisher, 


VRAI CATHOLIQUE, 


Book-Worm, No. XV. 


April 15, 1814. 
SIR, 

Since the date of my last paper 
an event has occurred which must 
be regarded among the most signal 
instances of unstable fortune. The 
political decease of the late Em- 
peror of the French has suddenly 
“——— left the name at which the world 

grew pale, 

To point a moral or adorn a tale.” 

I mention that event, not to 
swell the vulgar triumphs of the 
day, when the most inconsidera- 
ble animal may raise his hoof 
against the fallen lion, but to re. 
inark the sagacity of the able mi- 
nister anc faithful friend of a for- 
mer sovereign of France, one of 
the few sovereigns who possessed, 
urwere capable of valuing, a friend, 
Sully, in a passage of his Memeirs, 
which immediately precedes the 
quotation in my last paper, adverts 
to the martial propensities of the 
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kings of France during a period 
which ** may be called a war of 
nearly four hundred years dura- 
tion.’’ Having declared himself 
** scrupulousin bestowing on them 
the title of truly great kings,” he 
thus discovers how a mind culti- 
vated by reading and observation 
may reflect 

Till old experience do attain 

To something like prophetic strain. 

‘¢ From whence then can pro- 
ceed the error of so many exploits, 
in appearance so glorious, though 
the effect of them has generally 
been the devastation both of France 
and all Europe? 1 repeat it again, 
of all Europe, which even yet 
seems scarce sensible, that in her 
present situation, a situation in 
which she has been for several 
centuries, every attempt which 
shall tend to her subjection, or 
enly to the too considerably aug- 
menting of any one of her prin. 
cipal monarchies, at the expense 
of the others, can never be any 
other than a chimerical and im- 
possible enterprize. There are 
none of these monarchies but 
whose destruction will require a 
concurrence of causes infinitely 
superior toall human force. The 
whole, therefore, of what seems 
proper and necessary to be done 
is to support them all in a kind of 
equilibrium; and whatever prince 
thinks, and in consequence acts 
otherwise, may indeed cause tor- 
rents of blood to flow through all 
Europe, but he will never be able 
to change her form.” I return to 
the proposed subjects of this paper, 
if indeed I have made a digression. 

The Abbot St. Pierre, of whose 
project, in connection with Hen. 
ry the Fourth’s political design, 
1 am to give some account, was 
one of the French academicians, 
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celebrated by D’Alembert, to 
whose Eloge Lam chiefly indebted 
for the following particulars, 
Charles Ireneus Castel, eldest 
son of Charles Castel, Knight, 
Lord and Baron of St. Pierre, 
was born Feb. 18, 1658, at the 
Castile of St. Pierre, in Lower 
Normandy. Ofthe circumstances 
connected with his earliest studies 
at Caen nothing is known except 
his generosity to a fellow-student, 
the geometrician Varignon. St. 
Pierre was so much attached to 
his society as to share with him 
his cottage, as he termed it, sa 
cabane, in the suburbs of Paris, 
and to settle on him for life 500 
livres, a sixth part of his own 
annual income, saying to his friend, 
I present you not a pension but 
an engagement, un contrat, that 
you may be independent and free 
to leave my society when you are 
weary of it, ‘‘ que vous puissiez me 
quitter—quand yous commencerez 
& vous ennuyer de moi.” 
Delivered from scholastic wranz- 
lings ona philosophy worse than 
ignorance, to which their College- 
Statutes had obliged them, they 
pursued studies interesting and 
useful. Varignon attached him. 
self to geometry, St. Pierre to po- 
licy and morals. Fontenelle 
would sometimes pass a few days 
with them, and has described, 
aiter an interval of forty years, 
the delight which their society 
aflorded, We met, says he, with 
the highest pleasure, young, full 
of the first desires of knowledge, 
mutually friendly, and, what we 
might not then esteem a great 
advaniuge, little known, ** jeunes, 
pleins de la premidie ardeur de 
savoir, fort unis, et ce que nous 
he Comptions peutétre pas alors 
pour un assez grand bien, peu con. 


No. XV. 
nus.’* Vertot the historian, thei: 
countryman, was also their occa. 
sional visitor. 

St. Pierre, in the course of his 
studies, acquired a_ profound 
knowledge of the French histo 
and especially of the language 
which he cultivated, not indeed 
as an orator and man of taste, 
but rather as a philosophic gram. 
marian, ‘* moins a la verite enora. 
teureten homme de gott, qu’en 
grammairien philosophe.” In all 
his works, extending to about 
thirty volumes, he has, according 
to D’Alembert, no pretensions to 
eloquence. Occupied with sub- 
jects, to his apprehension highly 
important, he neglects the advan. 
tages of style and method, abound. 
ing in repetitions, ‘These he once 
defended, not unhappily, replying 
to an objector whom he had de- 
sired to give some instances ; you 
have then remembered these pas” 
sages, learn why I repeated them,— 
** vous les avez donc retcenues, 
voila pour quoi je les ai repetées.” 

His literary attainments opened 
to St. Pierre the doors of the Aca. 
demy, the 3d of March, 1695. 
His reputation for political know. 
ledge, several years alter, attracted 
the notice of the Cardinal de Po- 
lignac, in whose suite be attended 
the congress at Utrecht, a circam- 
stance in which his Project might 
probably originate. ‘lhe conlefs 
ences tor peace at Utrecht oceu- 
pied the years 1711 and 1712. In 
1715 died Lopis Xi Vth, a prince 
whose government St, Pierre was 
hot prepared to praise, though he 
respected lawful authority, enligh- 
tened by wisdom and justly ad- 
ministered, 

D’Alembert attributes to “St 
Pierre the invention, or at least 


the use of. the word bienfaisancr 
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‘vencficence), adding, it were 
proper that he should be the in- 
ventor of the term who so well 
practised the virtue it expresses. 


He goes on to describe him as, in P 


all his writings, opposing without 
reserve, though without rancour, 
every thing subversive of the pub- 
lic good, the sole object of his 
cares and wishes, boldly declaring 
himself against war, excessive 
taxation, and the assumption of 
the powerful over the weak, above 
all, exhorting princes to prefer to 
the vain eclat of conquests, the 
true honour which only virtues, 
useful to men, can attain, and 
which to the wretched glory of 
arms is as sound uniform health 
to the destructive inebriation of 
excessive pleasures. D’Alembert 
adds, that when once it was as- 
serted in St. Pierre’s presence that 
Kings are Gods upon earth, he 
replied, I know not whether Ca- 
ligula Domitian, and those who 
imitated them were Gods, I only 
know that they were not men. “Je 
ne sais pas si Caligula, Domitien 
etleurs pareils etoient des dicux, 
je sais seulement que ce n’etoit 
pas des hommes,’’ 

On the death of Louis XIV, in 
1715, the Duke of Orleans, to 
whose Duchess St. Pierre was 
Almoner, became Regent. His 
ideas of government appear to have 
been liberal, and were preferred 
by our philosopher to the despotic 
maxims of Louis /e grand. ‘This 
he freely expressed in a work en- 
titled Polisynodie, published in 
1718, recommending the Regent's 
governing by deliberating coun. 
cils, and censuring. the arbitrary 
Sway of the deceased monarch. 
Even truth, on this occasion, 
could not be endured, when ut- 
tered by a member of an academy 
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so much indcbted to royal muni- 
ficence, as the world denominates 
a prince’s distribution of whata peo- 
plec ontribute. St. Pierre’s former 
atron, Cardinal de _ Polignac, 
though he had been disgraced and 
exiled by Louis, yet on this oc- 
casion determined to avenge his 
memory. He carried the unfor. 
tunate Polisynodic to the academy, 
read in @ tremulous voice, (luten 
fremissant) the passage in which 
the philosopher, not indeed with 
malignity, of which he was incae 
pable, but with too little complai- 
sance, had attacked the govern- 
ment of the deceased monarch. 
The Cardinal communicated his 
tremulous propensities to his bre- 
thren (communiqua ce fremisse- 
ment a ses confreres) and de. 
manded the punishment of the au- 
thor. StPierre requested a hear- 
ing, which was refused, only four 
academicians voting for it. These 
were Sacy, La Motte, Fleury and 
Fontenelle. The latter alone bal- 
lotted against the expulsion, and 
had the courage to express his sur- 
prize that on that occasion he,had 
not a single accomplice. The 
Regent so much respected St. 
Pierre as not to suffer his place in 
the academy to be declared va- 
cant, and it was unoccupied till 
his death. 

St. Pierre was such a free-think- 
ing Roman Catholic as to declare 
against the enforced celibacy of 
priests, and so much of a philan- 
thropist as to deem it the duty of 
those who chose a single life to 
educate and support, according 
to their means, a number of or. 
phan children. What he taught 
he exemplified, for, as his eulogist 
observes, he was not one of those 
who talk of philosophy without 
practising it, and who, according 
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to his own familiar, but expres- 
sive language, perform the wor- 
ship of the convent without ob. 
serving the rule, “ chantent l’oftice 
du couvent sans en observer la 
régle.” 

It might have been expected, 
and is gratifying to learn, that 
the just and benevolent principles 
which guided the life of St. Pierre 
accompanied him to the tomb. 
He died April 29, 1743, at the 
age of 85, full of confidence in 
the Supreme Being, and with the 
tranquillity of one who had fajth- 
fully observed the great law of 
the gospel, the love of God and 
men, 

On his death an Eloge was de- 
nied to his memory by the aca- 
demy, chiefly at the instance of 
Boyer, Bishop of Mirepyis. That 
debt of justice was however well 
discharged, thirty years after, by 
D’Alembert, ot whose Eloge | 
have made what use my limits and 
leisure would allow, reserving for 
a following paper the passages 
connected with the pacific project. 
This account of St. Pierre | was 
induced to collect from observing 
the omission of his name by our 
biographers, with the exception 
of Dr. Aikin, who has translated 
the Eloge of St. Pierre, in his 
Select Eulogtes of D’Alembert, 
and also given him an article in 
the General Biography. 

VERMICULUS, 
Theological Queries. 
Harlow, March 10, 1814, 
Sir, 
As your impartial publication, 
's accessible to writers of differ: nt 
religious sentiments, [ presume 
you will not refuse admission to 
the following queries, the answers 






















































Theological Queries. 


to which, I trust, whenever the 
shall be presented, you will not 
refuse to insert. 

I shall arrange them under the 
following heads : 

Ist. What is meant by the 
Deity of Jesus Christ ? 

Is the man that was born at 
Bethlehem God Almighty? Is 
He that was suckled, and nursed, 
and swaddled, and circumcised, 
and weaned, is he that grew up 
as other children do, who increas. 
ed in wisdom, as well as stature, 
God Almighty ? Is he that fasted, 
and was afterwards hungry, that 
was tempted, that ate and drank, 
and slept and wept, God Al- 
mighty? Is he that was betrayed 
by Judas, tried by Pilate, scourg. 
ed by the Roman soldiers, and 
iliegally and inhumanly murdered 
on the cross, God Almighty? Is 
he that died, and was buried, and 
arose again from the dead, God 
Almighty? 

2nd. What is the scriptural 
doctrine of the atonement? 

Is God's justice satisfied by the 
atrocious murder of Jesus Christ? 
Was it necessary to the extension 
of divine mercy to the Jews and 
Gentiles, that they should both 
conspire together to destroy him? 
Had they, who with wicked hands 
committed this horrid murder, 
superior claims to the divine fa 
vour, to those who would have 
pieveited it if they could ? If 
Jesus Christ was loaded with all 
the guilt of all the sins of ail the 
human race who shall be saved 
by him, was he not of course, in 
the eye of the law, the greatest of 
all sinners, by such imputation ; 
and as this imputation 1s repre- 
sented as an awful reality um the 
sight of God his Father, was he 
not, under these circumstances, 


























the object of his abhortence, and 
not * his beloved Son in whom he 
was well pleased?” Is the all 
powerful, good, and omniscient 
God, Jiable to change his mind? 
Has the death of Jesus Christ 
caused him to alter the plan of 
his moral government? Can we 
as creatures, or Can any Creatures, 
have any other ideas of justice 
than that it is doing impartial 
right to all, and wrong and injury 
to none ? 

Is it justice to punish the inno. 
cent and to pardon the guilty ? 
Is it justice to punish the ianocent 
instead of the guilty? Is it the 
wisdom of God to teach this doc. 
trine, and is it essential to our 
salvation to believe it? Is the 
cross of Christ any thing better 
than an accursed tree, the detest- 
ed instrument ef the murder of an 
innocent person, a true triend of 
mankind? Is not atonement, re. 
conciliation ; do not all men who 
are reconciled to God by Jesus 
Christ receive the atonement? Are 
not all persons who repent of their 
sins, and forsake them, who re. 
gulate their lives by the precepts 
and example of Jesus Christ, who 
thus prove that they are his dis- 
ciples, and that they believe that 
he is tHE Curist, THe Son oF 
THE Living Gop, as he is de- 
Clared to be with power by his 
resurrection from the dead, scrip- 
tural believers in the atanement? 

srd, What is Original Sin? 

Is the sin of Adam, so the sia 
of all his descendants without 
exception, as to consign them 
Over to eternal punishment, by 
fire, in hell? If this is true, was 
not the man Jesus one of his de- 
Scendants? If the Messiah took 
Gpon him our nature, how could 
he escape the accidents of that 
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nature? If the sin of Adam was 
not only imputed to all his pos. 
terity, but also conveyed in the 
form of radical and hereditary 
depravity to them all, so that in- 
fants as soon as they are born 
deserve God’s wrath (the wrath of 
a just God) and eternal damnation! 
Is not the propagation of human 
beings one of the worst of crimes?! ! 

If this view of the subject be 
just, with what propriety can we 
believe in the salvation of infants 
who die before they are capable 
of hearing, understanding, or be. 
lieving the gospel? 

If all men are so originally and 
radically depraved, and if it is 
thein nature to sin, and only, and 
always to sin, is It consistent to 
exhort them to repent, to obey 
the gospel, and to practise virtue? 

If it is the nature of all men to 
love vice, and to practiseit, if 
their consciences and understand. 
ings are so completely callous 
and blind that they cannot ap. 
preciate good, nor avoid evil, how 
can such beings be at all respon- 
sible for their moral actions? It 
is the nature of atiger to thirst 
for blood; it is the nature of a 
scorpion to sting his adversary to 
death ; and if they could reason 
would they not say, We do but 
follow our nature, we @fe there- 
fore not transgressors — we re-« 
received our existence on these 
conditions; God hath made us 
and not we ourselves; you may 
presume that we are sinners by 
nature, but we deny that we are 
sinners by practice. 

But, finally, If as an effect of 
original sin, the reason, the 
common seuse of all mankind is 
as depraved as their hearts are 
full of iniquity ; whoever may ate 
tempt to answer these queries 


30 


will only pervert them by inge- 
nious sophistry—nor can any of 
your readers judge of their value 
—nor has the writer a chance of 
understanding himself, or of being 
understood—nor is truth, in any 
view of it, at all our concern. 
Sir, Your’s, &c. 
LOBSKY. 





®LEANINGS; OR, SELECTIONS 
AND REFLECTIONS MADE IN 
A COURSE OF GENERAL READ- 
IN6, 


No. CLXV. 


Way of repairing a Parish Church 
in Ireland. 

A parish church in the county 
of Waterford being in great decay, 
a vestry of the Protestant inhabi. 
tants of the parish was held, to 
consider of the means of raising 
money to repair it. Nosuch means, 
however, occurring to the meet. 
ing, one of the company spoke 
to this effect:—** Gentlemen, if 
you will follow my advice, I will 
be answerable for the success of 
it. Let us make a present of our 
<hurch to the Papists. They will 
not fail to put it into good repair; 
and when that is done, we can 
dake it from them as we did be- 
fore.’ 

Milner’s Letters from Ireland, 
Syo. 1808. p. 249. 


No, CLXVI, 
France. 

Sit Philip Warwick in his ‘* Me- 
moires of the Reign of King 
Charles I,” which is just reepub. 
lished, has an expression, relating 
to the power of France, which 
resembles that extracted from Har- 
rington (p. 37), and may be re. 


Gleanings, 





garded at the present moment as 
a curious prediction. Warwick’s 
book was written in the reign of 
Charles I]. and first published 
in 1762. 

‘* Now, like an high-flown ea- 
gle, she (France) is soaring, but 
at what prey she will next stoop 
(so secret are her counsels), God 
and her own breast only know. 
But since her wings are fixed to 
her body by waxen, worldly and 
secular policies, He that bounds 
the sea, and removes in mercy 
his judgments, may melt her wax, 
and weaken her strength, and make 
her appear his rod, which He 
will lay aside, ‘if not burn, when 
his work is done. For itis only 
He, that through all ages, has 
changed the times and seasons, 
and set periods to the prosperity 
of the greatest empires.” 


No, CLXVII. 
Soldier’s Prayer. 


Sir P. Warwick (Memoires ot 
Charles I. 8vo. p. 252) relates 
that Sir Jacob Ashly, major-ge- 
neral of the army under the Earl 
of Lindsey, ‘* before the charge 
at the battle at Edge-hill, made @ 
most excellent, pious, short and 
seldierly prayer: for he lifted up 
his eyes and hands to heaven, say- 
ing, § O Lord ! thou knowest how 
busy I must be this day ; if I for. 
get thee, do not thou forget me: 
and with that rose up, crying out, 
* March on, boys !”’ 


—_—_— 


No, CLXVIII. 
A Minister’s Duties amongst 
Slaveholders, 


“ A Clergyman settled « few 
years ago at George Town (5+ 
Carolina), and feeling warmly, 
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recommended to the planters, from 
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the generation of vipers.’*’ Biv- 


the pulpit, a relaxation of severity. graphy of eminently pious Chrise 
He introduced the benignity of tians. i, 299. 


Christianity, and pathetically made 
use of the admirable precepts of 
that system to melt the hearts of 
his congregation into a greater de. 
gree of compassion toward their 
slaves than had been hitherto cus- 
tomary. ‘Sir,’ said one of his 
hearers, * we pay you a genteel 
salary to read to us the prayers of 
the liturgy, and to explain to us 
such parts of the gospel as the 
rule of the church directs; but 
we do not want you to teach us 
what we are to do with our 
blacks,””” Amer. Farm, Letters, 
1782, p. 924. 


No. CLXIX., 
Thomas Bradbury. 


Of this preacher, renowned for 
orthodoxy, wit, and virulence, 
the following anecdote was pub- 
lished a few years ago ina bio- 
graphical collection. Probably 
Salters’ is a mistake for Pinners’ 
Hall, of which Mr. B. was one 
of the lecturers. 

** As he was preaching the lec- 
ture in Salters’ Hall, and was 
led by bis subject to prove our 
Lord’s divinity, he was hissed at 
by several who were present. Mr. 
B’s friends were much affected 
with this insolent abuse, and ex- 
pressed their grief on account of 
it, to which with his usual viva- 
city and ingenuity he. replied ; 
* You need not be concerned about 
this, it is quite natural. You 
know we have been bruising the 
head of the old serpent, and no 
wonder you hear the hissing of 


See th ited 





No. CLXX, 
Oath of Allegiance. 


The following is the oath of 
allegiance taken by the Cortes of 
Arragon to their sovereign, whom 
they elected :—** We, who are 
each of us as good, and who are 
altogether more powerful than 
you, promise obedience to your 
government, if you maintain our 
rights and liberties: BuT IF NOT, 
NOT. 


No. CLXXI. 
Saying of Charles II, on a Libel, 


Charles II. King of Great Brie 
tain, (says Montesquieu) seeing a 
man one day standing in the pil- 
lory, asked what crime he had 
committed? He was answered, 
‘¢ Please your Majesty, he has 
written a libel against your minise 
ters.’ ‘* The fool !” said the king, 
‘‘why did not he write against 
me? they would have done noe 
thing to him.’’ 


No, CLXXII. 
Princely Saying. 

The Emperor Sigismond would 
often say, ‘‘ When I forgive an 
injury, I acquire a friend.” 

No. CLXXIII. 
Effectual Prayer. 


That man, says Wicliff, whe 
liveth best, prayeth best. 
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POETRY. 


Lines on a Bank Note. 
May 1, 1814» 
SIR, | 
The opinion of paper money 
being friendly to the purposes of 
royal national ambition is at least 
as early as the age of Pope, who 
in his Essay On the Use ot Riches 
thus apostrophizes the then lately 
discovered circulating medium ; 


Blest paper credit! last and best sup- 
ply 6 Mid ' 
That lends corruption lighter wings 

to fly! 
Gold, imp'd by thee, can compass 
hardest things, 
Can pocket states, can fetch er carry 
kings. 
As a bank Note could then be 
issued to any amount, he adds, 


A single leaf sha!l waft an army o’er. 


[ know not whether any such 
reflections gave rise to the follow. 
mg unusual association. A few 
days since, receiving from a Cor. 
respondent in the country a num- 
ber of Bank Notes, I found on 
one of them an endorsement, which 
I determined to copy for your 
Repository. You may, perhaps, 
be willing to preserve the lines for 
the sake of the pacific sentiments, 
and excuse some defects in poeti. 
cal expression. 

MERCATOR. 
Widows and Orphans—who can tell 
The thousands made «hen Nelson fell? 


Amid the murl’rous cannons’ roar, 

And decks that swam with human gore. 

Tell ws, ye Bishops, if ye can, 

How Christians may destroy a Man, 

Since Christ ‘heir patron has decreed 
hat sone should make a brother 
bleed - 

A brother bleed | nay, ev'n their foes 

Musi share their love, but not their 
biows, 

Ah! why is all this horrid war? 

Aad what kill they each other for ? 


Marlewe and Milton. 
Sir, May 6, 1814, 

Reading lately Mariowe’s Tra. 
gedy of Dr. Faustus,the following 
passages reminded me of some 
lines in Paradise Losi. Faustus 
having asked his attendant devil, 
Mephostophilis, 
How comes it then that thou art out 

of hell ? 


is immediately answered, 

Why, this is hell, uor am I out of it, 

Think’st thou that I that saw the face 
of God, 

And tasted the eternal joys of heav’n, 

Ai not tormented with tea thousand 
hells, 

In being depriv’d of everlasting bliss ? 

P, 22. 


In another place the devil thus 
decides the question of a uca/ hell: 


Hell hath no limits nor is circum- 
scrib’d 

In one self-place ; but where we are is 
hell; 

And where hell is, there must we ever 
be: 

And, to be short, when all the world 
dissolves, 

Aud every creature shall be purified, 

Ail places shall be hell that are not 
heaven. P. 30. 


Milton says of Satan, in his 4th 
Book, 





horror and doubt distract 

His troubled thoughts, and from the 
bottom stir 

The hell withia bim, for within him, 
hell 

He brings, and round about him, nor 
from hell 

One step no more than from himself 
can fly 

By change of place: now conscience 
wakes despair 

That slumber’d, wakes the better me- 
mory 

Of what he was, what is, and what 
must be. L, 18-°25- 


Soon after Satan exclaims, 
Which way I fly is hell; myself om 
hell ; 





















































And in the lowest deep, a lower deep 
Still threat’ning to devour me opens 
To hich the heli I suffer seems a 
heav'n. L. 75—78. 
Milton, in his youth, must have 
been well acquainted with the 
works of Marlowe, then a popular 
dramatist. When composing the 
lines I have just quoted, he, 
probably, had not forgotten “ The 
Tragedy of Dr. Faustus,”? which, 
according to Langbaine, was re. 
printed in 1661, from an old edi- 
tion. IGNOTUS. 


Prologue. 


Spoken by one of the Scholars of the late 
Rev. S. Palmer, at Hackney, in 1798 


True said the Bard, as any proser can, 

These little things are great to little man. 

Yes! here I bend beneath the mighty 
task, 

Youur justice deprecate, your candour 
ask, 

Nor ask your candour for myself alone, 

I learn each comrade’s feelings by my 
own. 

For here, though Glory’s flag was 
ne'er unfuri’d 

Ev'n here, Ambition sways a little 
world : 

Now she awakes the ardent wish to 
please 

By Speech correct, by dignity and ease, 

Gaily to tell of youth’s enchanting 
joys, 

Ur gravely mimic wisdom’s sober 
voice, 
And why despond, since here you 

oft have smil’d 

A the grandsire copied by the 
child, 

To mark the sage’s lore, the poet's 
song, 

Roll uly o'er the Tyro’s rapid tongue ; 

Here has the parent sat, "twixt fear 

J and joy, 

“owen the op'ning talents of the 

OY, 

Aud pour'd the wish all glowing from 
the heart, 

Thatthis, through life, might be the 
virtuous part. 
But hapiy, friends, you judge my 
moral rhyme 


Has grown too serious for this jocund 
time, 


Poetry. 
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When, tasks suspended, all the charms 
of home 

Are our possession for a month to 
come. 

Vacation hail! do thou our praise re- 
ceive 

Whose hopes have brighten’d many 
a winter's eve, 

Each care whose cheering promise 
could beguile, 

The sister's welcome thine, the pa- 
rent’s smile: 

And leng, to mark thy haleyon days” 
return, 

Long as Preceptors teach or Scholars 
learn, 

The rade-notch’d stick shall thy ap- 
proach denote, 

Or buttons daily rifled from the coat, 

And while her plaudit classic taste 
bestows 

On Virgil's verse, or Tully's ardent 
prose, 

We'll prove, though critic’s chair we 
never sat in, 

That dulce domum is the purest Latin. 

N. L. T. 


Epitaph. 

Could youth preserve, or fond affec- 
tion save 

A daughter, wife, and mother from 
the grave, , 

Eliza still had liv’d, her infante’ guide, 

Her parents’ solace aud her hasband’s 
ride : 

But quickly death prevail’d, tremene 
dous pow’r! 

Of human bliss to pluck the fairest 
flow’r : 

Yet Faith beholds the promis’d spring 
appear, 

And Virtue bloom through Life’s eter- 
nal year. 7 


Epigram on two English Prelates. 


Ray, to whom Nature gave a lasting 
tame, 

Opin'd that Sprats and Herrings were 
the same 

Yet though a Sprat but Rochester at- 
tain’d, 

All England’s Primacy a Herring 
gain’d, 

Indignant here Episcopus, cries pish / 

Church- Fishers you mistake for simple 
Fish, 


IGnoTys. 


A 
7 
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Unitarian Society Anniversary. 
(Concluded from p. 253 ) 

Mr. Smith followed up his 
speech, which was received with 
much applause, with the senti. 
ment which is never forgotten and 
never received with indifference 
at these meetings, namely, Civi/ 
and Religious Liberty throughout 
the World. A tribute of respect 
was paid to Zhe Memory of the 
Departed Worthies, Priestley, 
Lindsey, and others. The Sister 
Societies were next named from 
the chair, and were succeeded by 
the Two other Sisters, Peace and 
Truth. Mr. Hinckley, the Trea. 
surer, and Mr. Joyce, the Secre- 
tary, also received the compli- 
ments of the meeting. 

Mr. Joyce said, in addressing 
the company, that he was nota 
young servant of the Society ; he 
had done his best for years to 
promote its interests; but he was 
abundantly repaid by what he 
now saw, and was thankful to 
Divine Providence for the differ. 
ence between the spirit of these 
times, and of those when the 
Society was instituted, It gave him 
peculiar pleasttre to observeso ma- 
ny young persons in the company. 
The Society had that day received 
an accession of twenty new names, 
a larger number than had been 
obtained in any one year from the 
rise of the institution. He had 
not to boast of the funds of the 
Society ; the state of them called 
for zeal and exertion; but their 
stock of books was large and va. 
luable, so that though they were 
not rich in money, they were 
** rich in Good Work,” 


The New Members alluded to 
by Mr. Joyce were then given by 
the Chairman; and afterwards, 
Mr. Christie, and Success to the 
Unitarian Fund. 

Mr. Christie thanked the meet- 
ing for this token of their appro. 
bation of the Society, of which 
he had the honour to be treasurer. 
The two Societies were, he ob. 
served, of use to each other,—in 
their final object they were the 
same, and they had common 
friends ; he perceived many of the 
subscribers to the Fund about 
him.—Mr. C. then explained the 
nature of the institution on behalt 
of which he stood up, and advertd 
to the good which it had done in 
Scotland and elsewhere, Its ope. 
rations shewed that the poor can 
receive Unitarianism ; for they 
have received it with gratitude.— 
The speaker next alluded to Mr. 
Lyons, one of the Missionaries of 
the Fund, who was in the room, 
and concluded with saying, that 
the finances of the Society were 
in a respectable state, but perhaps 
not equal to its anticipated wants. 

Mr. Smith gave effect to Mr. 
Christie’s ‘recommendation, bY 
proposing the health of Mr. Lyons 
and the other Gentlemen who have 
so laudably engaged in the service 
of the Unitarian Fund. 

Mr. Lyons in returning thanks 
ascribed to the establishment o! 
the Unitarian Fund the opporto- 
nities of usefulness he had enjoyed 
since a change of principles had 
compelled him to resign his charge 
amongst the reputed orthodox. 
He noticed the avidity with which 
the Scotch people had received 






























































and perused the Society’s Tracts 
which he was commissioned to 
distribute on his missionary tour 
thither. He observed thatif there 
were one feature which more than 
another distinguished the improved 
state of the times it was this, that 
literary men were determined not 
to confine the results of their in. 
vestigations so as merely to minis- 
ter to their own enjoyment, but 
were ardently bent on diffusing 
useful knewledgé amongst the low- 
est ranks and orders of society. 
The next names from the chair 
were 

Mr. Esdaile and Mr. Rees, the 
Treasurer and Secretary to the 
Christian Tract Society. 

Mr. Rees returned thanks, in the 
absence of the Treasurer, and gave 
a flattering account of the pros- 
perity of the Society—in respect 
to the number of subscribers, to 
the excellence of the Tracts, and 
io the general diffusion of them. 
The funds, however, were inade- 
quate to the supply of publica. 
tons with promputude propor. 
tioned to the demand. 

The Chairman observed, that 
he was sorry to find that the gen- 
tleman whose health he was about 
to propose had been obliged to 
withdraw from indisposition. He 
regretted it on his own account, 
that he had lost the opportunity 
of observing the gratifying manner 
in which his name would be 
ceived, and for the company that 
they had Jost the benefit of bis 
eloquence. He remarked that it 
Was an excellent trait in the libe- 
rabity of the present times that it 
could not with any fairness be 
ascribed to indifference. In the 
reign of Charles I]. and at other 
periods, profligacy and bigotry 
have been seen hand in band, 
VOL, Ix, ZR 
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profaneness and persecution were 
inmates of the same house and the 
same bed ; and those who indulged 
the utmost libertinism in action 
would not allow the liberty of 
thought in others. In our own 
day we find royalty and nobility 
promptly coming forward to grant 
liberty to differ in matters of opi- 
nion, and diffusing education and 


morals amongst the people at 
large. ‘She gentleman’ whose 


health he was to propose was en. 
gaged intraining up others for the 
promulgation of trath: of his sine 
cerity and ability and consequent 
success in this important duty there 
could be entertained no doubt. He 
concluded by giving —The Health 
of Mr. Aspland and Success to 
the Unitarian Academy. — Mr. 
Rutt thought it his duty to make 
acknowledgments for the respect 
with which the name of the Uni. 
tarian Academy had been intro- 
duced in connection with his ab. 
sent friend, who was the life and 
soul of it. ‘This institution had 
grown out of the Unitarian Fund 
as that had been the result of the 
Book Soctety. [It was conceived 
that the combination of a certain 
degree of literary culuvation, con- 
nected with a popular mode of 
address, would be eminently con. 
ducive to the success of the cause. 
But there were other labours of 
his friend which calied for recol. 
lection, particularly his late ad. 
vocacy of the character and de- 
signs of Unitariansagainst a shame- 
less attack froma clergyman whose 
opportunities of correct informa. 
tion, as well as his general charac. 
ter for kindness and benevolence, 
would seem to have secured them 
from such an effusion of bigutry. 
He was aware that in adverting to 
that gentleman's publication, he 
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was speaking of the dead, of whom 
he never wished to speak any thing 
but good. As the friend of Mr. 
A. and feeling it an honour to be 
so, he returned thanks to the 
company for the manner in which 
his name had been received. 

The sentiment following came 
with peculiar propriety from Mr. 
Smith, namely, The memory of 
C. J. For, the consistent, uniform 
and powerful advucate of religious 
liberty. 

The chairman then gave, Tie 
health of the Rev. C. Wellbeloved, 
and success tu the York Academy ; 
and concluded with, The Stewards. 

Mr. B. Hawes returned thanks 
in their name, observing that if 
they had any merit it was in the 
election of the chairman, upon 
whose character, as a consistent 
supporter of civil and religious 
liberty, he passed a high eulogium. 





The annual meeting of the Pro- 
testant Society for the Protection 
of Religious Liberty, was held at 
the New London Tavern, Cheap- 
side, on Saturday the 14th of 
May, when an interesting Report 
was read of the proceedings of the 
Committee. It appeared that 
some clergymen in distant coun. 
ties had retused to bury the chil. 
dren of Dissenters, but that their 
objections were overcome by the 
reinonstrances of the secretaries, 
or the admonitions of their supe. 
riers; that various instances of 
the persecution of Dissenters had 
occurred, and that these Causes 
were taken up by the Society and 
that most of them were happily 
settled; though with regard to one 
t would be necessary to appeal to 
the Court of King’s Bench ; that 
attempts had been made to ussess 


various places of worship to the 
Poor’s Rate, that these had been 
resisted, and that Mr. Vansittart 
(Chancellor of the Exchequer) 
had given the Committee a pro- 
mise, which he has since fulfilled, 
of introducing a clause in the 
Poor Relief Bill, now in Parlia- 
ment, for exempting all places 
of worship from parochial taxa. 
tion. 

In these and other measures, 
particularly the attainment of a 
provision in the India Bill for 
liberty to missionaries, the Society 
have incurred expences beyond 
their income, and they therefore 
appeal to the liberality and even 
justice of the religious public, to 
recruit their funds. 

Various resolutions were passed, 
and amongst them the following, 
which we communicate to our 
readers with peculiar satisfaction ; 
viz. 

Resolved, That this meeting 
cannot however but perceive with 
pleasure, in the repeal of the per- 
secuting laws affecting Anti. Trint- 
tarians, in the new constitution of 
the French nation, and in the 
letter of the head of the Catholic 
Chureh, indications of universal 
progress towards those just princi- 
ples of religious liberty which this 
Society will always maintain, and 
which they hope will finally and 


universally prevail. 





The annnal meeting of the 
Southern Uitarian Society will 
be held at Southampton, on the 
29th of June. The Rev. James 
Gilchrist to preach in the morte 
ing; the Rev, —— Treleaven, 
the evening. 
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Manchester College, York. 


The Annual Examination of 
Students in this institution will 
take place in the Library, as 
usual, on ‘Tuesday, Wednesday, 
and Thursday, the 28th, 29th, 
and 30th of June, The Trustees 
and their Friends will dine toge- 
ther, on Wednesday and ‘Thars. 
day, at Etridge’s Hotel, at five 
o'clock; and the York Annual 
Meeting of ‘Trustees will be held 
in the evening of Wednesday. 


The Annual Meeting of the 
Lincolnshire Unitarian Society 
will be held at Lutton, on Thurs- 
day, June 30th. 


—_—- — 


Gutline of a Plan for an Association of 
Ynitarian Christians in Devon and 
Cornwall, 

Plymouth, May 1st, 1814. 

Under a firm conviction of the truth 
and importance of the grend principle, 
that “ God, even the Father, is the only 
true God, the primary source of all our 
blessings, and the only proper object of 
religious worship ;’’ many persons in the 
counties of Devon and Cornwall are de- 
sirous to form a friendly union amongst 
the professors of this great religious prin 
ciple in that district, and thus to encou 
rage cach other in a steady support of 
it, and increase the means of extending 
tt amongst themselves. With this view 
they propose to establish, A Unitarian 

Association and Tract Society, for the 

counties of Devon and Cornwall, which 

may meet twice a year, at Midsummer 
and at Christmas, in such places as shall 
be previously agreed upon. 

_ They think it unnecessary to enter 

mito the particular grounds on which 

similar socicties have been established; 
but, waving all considerations of minor 
differences between the worshippers of 

One God in One Person, they wish to 

adopt the principle stated above as the 

sole basis of the society they would form, 
and to add to the advantages now en- 
joyed from the West of England Unita- 
tlan Society, {those of receiving subscrip- 
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tions of five shillings annually, of dis- 
posing of the Tracts in smaller quanti- 
ties to persons desirous of buying them, 
and of having periodical meetings at 
distances which most may reach. 

They cannot, however, avoid express- 
ing their regret, that, while differences 
of equal and even of greater importance 
do not prevent their fellow Christians of 
other persuasions from uniting in those 
objects which appear important to them 
in a religious view, there should be an 
cause to prevent those who do not admit 
the doctrine of the simple humanity of 
our Saviour from co-operating with other 
Unitarians in their endeavours to pro. 
mote the spread of the grand fundamen- 
tal principle in which we all believe; 
and it is our wish that all who agree 
with us ina point of such primary im- 
portance would unite with us in op- 
posing the errors which are generally 
prevalent in the Christian world. 

As there appears sufficient encourage- 
ment for the establishment of such a 
society, it has been determined to hold 
the first meeting of it at Plymouth, on 
the first Wednesday in July, when the 
Rev. will preach in the 
Unitarian Chapel, the service to begin 
at eleven o'clock ; and we beg leave re- 
spectfully to invite the attendance of 
those who are desirous of promoting 
this object. 

At this meeting the plan to be pursued 
will be canvassed and decided upon, 
aud any measures proposed which may 
be thought useful to promote the ob- 
ject in view. It is intended to suggest 
tu the consideration of the members, 
that the subscribers who have no express 
occasion for the full amount of their 
books should allow part of their sub- 
scription to remain in the hands of the 
secretary, in order to form a fund for the 
sale of Tracts at low prices. 

Signed in behalf of those who propose 

the association, 
IsraEL Worsiey, Plymouth. 
LanT CARPENTER, Exeter. 

Letters on the subject of the associa- 
tion may be addressed, post paid, to 
either of them. 


Address of the Catholic Board to the Right 
Hon. J. P. Curran, late Master of the 
Rolls ; with his Reply. 

[The address is the production of Dr- 
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Burke: it was read by Owen O'Con- 
nor, of Belanagar. | 


Yo the Right Honourable Joun PutLror 
Curran, &e. Ge. & 

“ The General Board of the Catholics 
of Ireland feel it their duty to address 
you on your resignation of the high ollice 
to which your talents were called, and 
the duties of which you have discharged 
with the courtesy of a gentleman, the 
abilitics of a lawyer, the dignity of a 
judge, and the characteristic integrity 
which has ever distinguished you. 

“ Taking a review of a lite devoted 
to the service of your country, and the 
cause and interests of public and private 
liberty, we shall ever hold in proud and 
grateiul remembrance the energy which 
you dis Jayed in resisting oppression and 
defending the rights of the subject and 
the coustitution, the independent spirit 
with which you met the frowns and the 
seductions of power; the intrepidity 
with which you vindicated your insulted 
and maligned country, and the sacri- 
fices which you made at the shriue of 
pubhe virtue. 

* The treedom and privileges of your 
profission, so closely convected with 
those of the public, you upheld both at 
the bar and on the bench. 

"The first flight of your juvenile 
genius was a noble and gencrous defence 
of an obscure but respectable individual 
against a lawless assaule of tyrannical 
power. You have uniformly opposed 
that bigotted, that baneful policy, which 
umpiously t.ies the principles of man by 
has religious creed ; you have maintained 
the great and sound principle of reli- 
yrious lberty—the proclaimed boast of 
eur constitution, a just, a liberal, and 
enlightened mind abhors the ptrnicious 
sysvem of exciuding from equal rights 
those who contribute equally to the sup- 
port of the state with their property and 
iheir hives; a system which sacrifices 
the liberty of the country, to protect 
the monopoly of a party, and which, 
by perpetuating division and discord, 
saps the foundation of all social inter. 
course 

** You, Sir, and the other ilustrious 
advocates of Irish prosperity, are well 
aware, that the total extinction of such 
a system is absolutely essential to the 
consolidation and permanence of the 
general strength of the empire. Permit 
us, therefore, Sir, to indulge our earnest 


hope, that your splendid talents, emerg- 
ing from the eclipse of judicial station, 
and reviving under that name which has 
attached the hearts of your countrymen, 
will again be exercised in the serviee of 
Ireland.” 


Mr. CURRAN'’S Answer 

“ Gentlemen—Be pleased to accept 
my warmest accknowledgments for this 
flattering mark of your approbation and 
regard. So far as honesty of intention 
can hold the place of desert, I can in- 
dulge even a proud feeling at this proof 
of your good opinion—because | have 
no secret consciousness that cun blush 
while | reccive it. 

“ | have early thought, that the mere 
fact of birth imposes, by the authority 
of God, a loyalty to country. bindin 
the conscience of man beyond the force 
of any technical allegiance, and stil! more 
devoted and inexha:stible. 

‘* To our unhappy country I know 
this sentiment was little better than bar- 
ren—however, what I had I gave; I 
might have often sold her, | could not 
redeem her. I gave her the best sym- 
pathies of my heart, sometimes in tears, 
sometimes in indignation, sometimes in 
hope, but oftener in despondence. 

«© ] ain repaid far beyond my claim; 
for what reward can be more precious 
than the confidence and affection of those 
tor whom we could not think any sacri- 
lice too great ? 

“1am still farther repaid by seeing 
that we have arrived at a season that 
gives us so fair a prospect of better days 
than we have passed. 

“ When I view these awful scenes 
that are daily marking the ivterposition 
of Providence in punishment or retri- 
bution, that teach rulers to reflect, and 
nations to hope, I cannot yield to the 
infidelity of despair, nor bring myself to 
suppose that we are destined to be an 
exception to the uniformity of divine 
justice, and that in Ireland alone the 
ways of God shall not, in his good time, 
be vindicated to man; but that we are 
to spend our valour and our blood in 
assisting to break the chains of every 
other nation, and in riveting our own; 
and that when the most gallant of our 
countrymen return to us, laden with 
glory and with shame, we are to behold 
them dragging about an odious fetter 


with the cypress and the laurel intet 
twined, 
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«On the contrary, I feel myself 
cheered and conciliated by those indi- 
cations, which inspire the strong hope 
that the end of our affliction is rapidly 
advancing, and that we shall soon be 
placed in a condition where we shall 
cease to be a reproach to the justice and 
wisdom of Great Britain. 

«¢ The calumnies of our enemies have 
been refuted, and have left no impres- 
sion behind them except a generous re- 
gret that they could ever have been be- 
lieved. 

“Itis with no ordinary feeling of con. 
gratulation and respect that we should 
hail the awaking of a nation, formed to 
be illustrious, from the trance of a bi. 
gotry that cannot be refuted, because it 
does not reason; that, like every other 
intoxication, stupefies while it inflames, 
and evaporates only by sleep. It becomes 
us to congratulate on the recovery, 
without retrospect to the time it may 
have cost. 

‘‘ Within the short limits even of a 
year, the spirit of a just and liberal po- 
licy has assumed a station that scarcely 
could be hoped from the growth of ages. 

‘* That wise country has learned to 
see us as we are, to compare our suf- 
ferings with that of our merits and our 
claims, and to feel that every kind and 
tender sym pai hy that speaks to the heart 
or the head of a man, in favour of his 
fellow man, is calling upon her to put 
an end to the paroxysms of that gaol 
fever, which must for ever ferment and 
fester in the imprisonment of a nation, 
and to do it in a way that shall attach, 
while it vedresses, and bind a blended 
empire in the bond of equal interest and 
reciprocal affection. 

“We are asking for no restorative, 
the legislature has none to give. We 
ask only for what is perfectly in its power 
to bestow, that pw naan which may 
enable the human creature, even by a 
slow convalescence, to exert the powers 
ef his nature, and give effect, by the 
progression of his happiness and virtue, 
to the bencficence of that Being who 
could not have permanently designed 
him for the sufferings or the vices of a 
slave. 

‘In your anxiety for the honour of 
the Bar I cannot but see an auspicious 
omen of your near approach to the pos. 
Session of such a treasure that deserves 
© hizh a protection, Short is the time 
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that has passed since I could not have 
adverted to that subject without feelings 
of shame and anguish; but you now see 
at the Bar persons of your own religious 
persuasion, of those great talents for 
whose purity you are so justly suspi- 
cious 

‘«< You are certainly right in thinking 
the independency of the bar the only 
unfailing safeguard of nations, and 
of that liberty without which justice is 
but a name 

‘It is the equal protection of the 
people against the State, and of the State 
against the people. If Erskine had lived 
in the dark times of the second James he 
would have saved his country from the 
pain of reading the events of those days, 
when the Court could procure a bench, 
but the subject could not find a bar, 

‘Tt is with an emotion, difficult to 
describe, that I see how easily our 
hearts are betrayed into an exaggerated 
estimation of those we are disposed to 
love. You are pleased to bespeak the 
continuance of my poor efforts in the 
cause of Ireland. I cannot without 
regret reflect how feeble they would 
be; but I am fully consoled in the 
idea, that they would be as unneces. 
sary as inefiicient. It is still no more 
than justice to myself to say, that if 
ary opportunity should occur, and 
God be pleased to let it be accompanied 
by health, my most ardent «affections 
would soon find the channel in which 
they had flowed so long. 

* A devoted attachment to our coun. 
try can never expire but with my 
last breath, It is a sentiment that 
has been the companion of my life : 
and, though it may have sometimes 
led to what you kindly call sacrifices, 
it has also given me the most inva- 
luable consolation; and, even when the 
scene shall come to a close, I trust that 
sentiment shall be the last to leave me, 
and that I shall receive some enjoy- 
ment in the reflection, that I have been 
a zealous, though an unprofitable ser- 
vant.” 


Catholic Emancipation. 


Copy of a Letter from Monseigneur 
Quarantotti, to the Xight Rev, Dr. 
Poynter, V A 
[The tollowing letter (translated) 

from the Council at Rome, appointed 
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by the Pope to manage ecclesiastical 
affairs in his absence, wil she» that 
there is no longer ary serious obst. cle 
in the way o! Catholic Emancipation. 
The conclave at the Propaganda palace 
aliow the Veto to our government, and 
indeed appear humble envugh to ac- 
commodate the Catholic faith to any 
circumstances whatever The return 
of the Pontiff co Rome will not we hope 
affect the validity of this instrument— 
every other consideration is lost in the 

rospect of the happiness of Ireland,— 
But it would be amusing to speculate 
upon the ‘probable fate of the Roman 
Catholic religion in these Islands ; it is 
also interesting to inquire, now that 
Catholics are about to be free-men, 
whether Protestant Dissenters will not 
be also emancipated ! Ep.| 

Inu™*, ac R™* Dre, 

Non sine maxima voluptate accepi- 
mus, facile esse futurum, ut lex, quz 
superiore anno rogata fuit pro Catholi- 
corum istins florentissimi regni emanci- 
patione a petnalibus legibus, quaque ex 
modico suffragiorum defectu rejecta 
fuit, in novis hujus anni comitiis ite- 
rum proponatur. Utinam hee tam 
optata lex aliquando feretur, et Catho- 
lici, qui pre clara semper prebucrunt 
obedientia, ac tidelitatis suse argumen- 
ta, a grayissimo, quo jamdiu premun- 
tur, jugo tandem emeigant , ut absque 
ullo honorum, ac facultatum dc trimento 
ad ea int alacrius incumbere, que 
et Religio, et p.trie bonum ab iis ex- 
postulat: quod quidem spe:are juvat 
a beneficentissino Rege, atque ab in. 
clyta natione, que wquitate, prudentia, 
cwterisque virtutibus, tum anteactis, 
tum tmaxime postremis hisce iempo- 
ribes tantam sibi apud omnes populos 
gloriam comparavit. Et quoniam dela- 
tum est, aliquas inter Episcopos obur- 
tas Css¢ QUastiones, aique discrimina 
circa conditiones, que Catholicis appo- 
sit sunt, ut cateris «quiparentur ; 
Nos, qui summo absente Pastore saccis 
Missiomibus priwfecti sumus, et Pontifi- 
cis Omnibus facultatibus ad id commu- 
niti, Muneris nostri partes esse puiavi- 
mus Omnem ambiguiiatem, atque obi- 
cem re™overe, qui optate conciliationi 
poets obsistere, et quo non pervenit 

piscoporum facultas, S. Sedis auctori- 
tate, ct concensione sup lere. Habito 
igttur doctissimorum a ac 
1 heologorum consilio, perspectis litte. 
ris, tumab Ampl*. Tua, tum ab Archie. 


piscopo Dublinensi huc missis, ac r¢ jp 
peculiari Congregatione mature perpen. 
sa, decretum est, ut Catholici legein, 
qu superiore 2nno rogata fuit pro jj. 
loram emancipatione juxta formam, 
que ab Ampl”. Tua relataest, xquo, 
gratoquec animo excipiant, et ample¢. 
tantur. Unum est, quod aliqua decla. 
ratione eget, scilicet secunda jurisjuran. 
di pars, qua Clerus obstringitur nullam 
habere se posse cum Summo Pontifice, 
ejusque Ministris, comnrunicatiovem, 
qu directé, vel indirecté valeat Pro- 
testantium regimen, sive Ecclesiam 
subvertere, aut quomodo libet pertur- 
tare. Satis exploratum est, id jure 
divino pracipuum esse Ministrorum 
Ecclesiae munus, ut Catholicam fidem, 
qu una potest ad wternam fclicitatem 
perducere, undique propagate curent, 
erroresque depellere. Hoc Evangelii 
pracepta docent, hoc Apostolurum, 
corumque Successorum exempla., Jam 
si Catholicus Protestantum aliquem ad 
Orthodoxam Religionem revocaverit, 
perjurii reus poterit judicari, quia 
nempe illo avocando Protestantem 
Ecclesiam aliquo modo turbasse videre- 
tur. Si res ita intelligatur, juramentum 
hoc prwstare non licet, utpote quod 
Catholica dogmati reluctatur. Sin ¢a 
sit legis!atorum mens, ut Catholice 
Ecclesia: ministris mon interdicta sit 
priedicatio, suasio, consilium, sed tan- 
tum ne liceat ipsis Protestantem 
Ecclesiam, seu regimen vi, ¢t armis, 
aut mals quibu.que ariibus perturbere, 
hoc rectum est, nostrisque principis 
apprimé cohwret. Tuum itaque ere 
excclsam istud regimen omni anim 
demissione, ac studio deprecar!, ul ad 
sedandas, tutandasque Catholici Cleri 
conscientias modificationem, aut Ce 
clarationem aliquam ejusmodi juraments 
formula dare velit, que, omni ambi- 
guitate sublata, pacifice pradication!, 
ac persuasioni locum relinquat. @w 
si vel lata jam fucrit rogata lex iisdem 
verbis, vel nihi} in iis immutari voluent, 
Clerus acquiescat ; ac satis erit, ut P* 
lam ipse denunciet, eam esse suam 
jurandi mentem, ut Orthodoxa in €)4% 
modi juramento doctrina salva remancaty 
ac non aliter; atque ut protest.tio 8@ 
omnibus innotescat, et sit etiam posters 
exemplo, in acta relata servabitur- 
Optandum quoque foret, ut arg 
bus etiam publici concilii mem/ss, ° 
fieri posset, declaratio fieret, hoc plane 
seMsu, ac mon alio, Britannicuin 1&5 
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2 Catholico Clero juramentum exigere. 
Cwtera vero, que in proposita lege 
contineri scripsisti, ea quidem poterunt 
ex Apostolicw sedis indulgentia tolle- 
rari. 

Quod rex certior fieri velit de illorum 
fidelitate, qui ad Episcopatum, vel 
Decanatum promoventur, ac tutus esse, 
num iis dotibus instrucii sint, que 
bonum civem decent: quod ipse priv 
terea ad hac investiganda Comitatum 
instituat, qui in eorum mores inquirat, 
ac referat regi, prout Ampl. Tua nobis 
significavit : quod demum ea ipsa de 
causa vex ab his dignitatibus exclusos in 
posterum velit tum alienigenas, tum eos, 
qui a quinquennio domicilium in regno 
non ices : bec omnia cum id 
tantum respeciant, quod civile est, 
omnem mereri tollerantiam possunt. 
Prestat quidem, ut nostri Antistites 
grati, acceptique sint regi; ut plena 
illius consensione suum mMinistetium 
exerceant, ut denique de illorum probi- 
tate constet etiam apud cos, qui de 
Ecclesiw gremio non sunt; Episcopum 
enim (ut docet Apostolus 1 ad Timoth. 
3. 7.) oportet, et testimonium habere 
tonum ab iis, qui foris sunt. Hae cum 
ita sint, ex tradita nobis auctoritate 
indulgemus, ut quiad Episcopatum, vel 
Decanatum designati, ac propositi sunt 
a Clero, admitii, vel rejici a rege possint 
juxta rogatam legem, Postquam igitur 
Clerus illos de more delegerit, quos ad 
eccupandas hujusmod: dignilates dig- 
mores in D®° jydicaverit, Metropolita 
provincize in Hibernia, Vicarius vero 
Apustolicus Senior in Anglia, et Scotia, 
illos Comitatui cenunciabunt, ut regia 
inde apprubatio, sive dissentio babeatur. 
Si candidati rejecti fuerint, alii propo- 
nentur, qui regi placeant’ si vero 
Probati, Metropolitanus, aut Vicarius 
Apostolicus, ut supra, acta mittet ad 
Sicram hance Cengregationem, que sin- 
Sulorum meritis rise perpensis, Canoni- 
cam 4 Summo Poatifice institutionem 
Obtiuendam curabit. Illud quoque 
video commissum esse eidem Comitatui 
Munus, ut nempe litteras examinare 
bear, que alicui ex Clero Britannico 
ab Ecciesiastica potestate scribuntur, ac 
dil genter inquirere, an aliquid ile 
Coniineant, quod Gubernio ofliccre, aut 
Publicam tranquillitatem —perturbare 
aliquo mode possit. Cum in Ecclesias- 
Uicis, ac spiritualibus rebas noninterdicta 
™ cum Capite Ecclesia communicatio, 
sed Comitatus inspectio ad politicam 
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tantum referatur, crit etiam in hoe 
acquiescendum. Bonum est, ut regimen 
istud nullam plane concipere possit 
de nostra commun catione suspicionem, 
Cunctis patere possunt ea, que scribi- 
mus; non enim nos ullo pacto misce- 
mus ia iis, que civilia sunt, sed ea 
tantum inquirimus, qua divina, et 
Ecclesiastica lex, ac bonus Ecclesiw 
ordo postulare videntur. Ka tantum 
secreto servanda erant, que internum 
conscientie forum afficiunt; at in iis 
satis cautum fuisse video per regulas ab 
eadem lege traditas; ac satis nobis 
persuasum est, sapie:s istud regimen, 
dum publicw securitati consulere vule, 
nunquam proinde exigere velle, ut 
Catholici religioni desint su ; imo po. 
tius gratum habere, ut illam sedulo 
observant; hec enim sancta, et plane 
divina Religio publice potestati favet, 
solia firmat, subditosque facit obtempe- 
rantes, fideles, studiososque patrie. 
Nihil propterea potest Apostolicae sedi 
gratius, ac jucundius accidere, quam 
ut inter gubernium istud, et Catholicos 
illi subjectos, plena concordia, mutua- 
que fiducia servetur; ut rei publice 
moderatores de Catholicorum fidelitate, 
obedientia, atque adhwsione dubitare 
nunquam possint; ut denique Catho- 
lici ipsi omni plane studi, candore, ala- 
critate, patria deserviant. Quapropter 
omnes in Domino hortamur, prasertim 
vero Episcopos, ut, omni contentione 
seposita, ad cwterorum edificationem, 
omnes unanimiter idipsum sapiant, ac 
sentiant, ut nullas detur schismati locus, 
nec ullum rei Catholice damnum infe- 
ratur: veram si lata fuerit lex, qua 
Catholici a peenis, quibus obstricti sunt, 
liberentur, eam non modo «equo animo 
amplectantar juxta ea, que dicta sunt, 
sed etiam Majestati suw, et magnili- 
centissimo ejus Concilio maximas agant 
pro tanto beneficio gratias, eoque se dig- 
nos exhibeant. Deniqae Ampl*”. 
Tuam rogamus, ut cunctis istius regni 
Episcopis Vicariisque Apostolicis epis- 
tolam hanc communicari curet ; ac fore 
sperantes, ut his, que ex tributa nobis 
potestate decreta sunt, prompte, ple- 
neque sese conforment, Deum O. M. 
precor, ut Amplit*™. Tuam diutissime 
sospitet, atyue interim omni cum obser- 
vantia me tibi obstrictum profiteor. 
Obsequentissimus Famulus, 
J. B. QuaRantorts, Vice Profs. 
MICHAEL ADEODATUS GALEASSI, 
Subst’. 
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Datum Rome, ex Edibus de Propa- 
eanda Fide, 16 Februari, 1814. 
[lime ac R™°? Dee Guirttremo Porn- 
Ten, Epis’. Halbensi, Vicario Lon- 

dini Apostolico, Londinum. 








Translation. 

Most Nlustrious and Right Reverend 
Lord. 

Wits great pleasure we have learn- 
ed, that a Bill, for the Emancipation of 
the Catholics of your flourishing king- 
dom from Penal Laws, which was pro- 
posed in the last year, and lost by a 
small minority, may probably be again 
presented in this session of Parliament. 
It is our ardent wish, that this Act, so 
much desired, may at length be passed ; 
and that the Catholics, who have ever 
given such distinguished proofs of their 
obedience and fidelity, may at length be 
delivered from the heavy yoke by which 
they have so long been oppressed ; and 
that, without any detriment to their 
honours or estates, they may give full 
scope to those exertions, which both re- 
lig) and the good of their country 
require of them and this may be sure- 
lye pecied from your most beneficent 
sovereign, and from that illustrious na- 
tion which, on former occasions, and 
especially in these latter times, has ar- 
quired so much glory in the estimation 
of the whole world for its equity, pru- 
dence, and other virtues. And, since it 
has been represented, that, among the 
bishops, certain questions, and differ- 
ences have arisen, relative to the con- 
ditions on whi h the Catholhes are tobe 
placed on an equality with their fellow- 
subjects—We, who, in the absence of 
the supreme pastor, are placed over the 
concerns of the sacred missions ; and, for 
that purpose, arc invested with full ponti- 
fical powers, have thought it incumbent 
ON us to remove every an.biguity and ob- 
stacle which nught impede so desirable 
aconcilintion :—and, by the authority 
and consent of the Holy See, to supply 
such faculties as do not come within 
the ordinary limits of episcopal juris- 
diction. Having, therefore, taken the 
advice of the most learned prelates 
and divines—baviog examined the let- 
ters which have been transmitted to 
us both by your lordship and the 
Archbishop t Dublin, and the matter 
having beew maturely discussed in a 


Special congregation, it is decreed, 
that the Catholics may, with satis. 
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faction and gratitude, accept and em- 
brace the Bull which was last yea 
presented for their eMANCipation. in 
the form in which your lordship has 
laid it before us. One point only re- 
quires some explanation—and that is, 
the second part of the Oath, by which 
the clergy is so restrained, as not to 
be permitted to hold any correspond. 
ence with the sovereign pontiff and 
his ministers, which may directly 
or indirectly, subvert, or in any 
way disturb the protestant govern. 
ment or church. It is evidently by 
divine authority the special duty of the 
ministers of the church every where to 
propagate the Catholic faith, (the on- 
ly faith which can lead to eternal 
felicity) and to refute erroneous doc 
trines, This is taught by the pre- 
cepts of the gospel, and by the exam- 
ple of the apostles and their succes. 
sours. Now, should a Catholic con. 
vert any protestant to the orthodox 
religion, he might be deemed guilly of 
perjury, as, by such conversion, he 
might seem, in some sort, to disturb 
the Protestant church. Understood 
in this sense, the Oath cannot lawfully 
be taken, as being repugnant to the 
Catholic faith. If, on the other hand, 
this be the meaning of the legislators— 
thatthe ministers of the Catholic 
church are not forbidden to preach, 
instruct, and give counsel, but are on- 
ly prohibited from disturbing the Pro- 
testant church or goverument, by vio 
lence and arms, or evil artifices of 
whatever kind —this is just, and eutire- 
ly consonant to our principles. ; 
To yov, therefore, it belongs, with 
all humility and earnestness, to supp! 
cate the High Court of Parliament, 
that, in order to quiet and secure the 
consciences of the Catholic Clergy, 
will affix some modification or decla- 
ration to this clause in the Oath, 
which, removing every ambiguity, May 
leave them the liberty peacefully to 
preach and to persuade, In case the 
Bill be already passed, containing the 
same words, or that nothing i it's 
allowed to be altered, let the Clergy 
acquiesce ; and, it will be sufficient 
for them publicly to declare, that this, 
and this only, is the sense 1 which 
they have sworn to it, so that nothing 
in the Oath may be adverse to ortho- 
dux dectrine; and that this Protest 
may be generally known, and be for @® 
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example to posterity, this constrac- 
tion of it shall be publicly recorded. 
li were to be wished, likewise, if it 
can be obtained, that a declaration 
should be made by some of the mem. 
bers of parliament, that government 
requires the Oath from the Catholic 
Clergy in this sense, and in no other. 
Other clauses, which you mention as 
contained in the same Bill, may be 
submitted to by the indulgence of the 
Apostolic See. 

That the king should desire to be 
certified of the loyalty of such as are 
promoted to a bishopric or deanery, 
and should be assured that they are 
endowed with such qualities as become 
a good subject—that, to investigate 
these particulars, he should likewise 
appoint a committee to inquire into 
their moral conduct, and make a re. 
port to his majesty, as your lordship 
has given us to understand is the case : 
that, fur the very same reason, the 
king should require that foreigners, 
and those, likewise, who have not 
resided five years in the kingdom 
should be excluded from such digni. 
ties—all this, as it regards only what 
is within the competence of civil 
authority, may be deserving of every 
toleration. It is highly proper that 
our prelates shuuld be agreeable and 
acceptable to the king; that they 
should exercise their ministry with bis 
full consent; in fine, that their pro- 
bity should be evident even to those 
who are not in the busom of the church. 
For a bishop, (as the apostle teaches, 
ist epistle to Timothy, iii. 7.) must 
have a good testimony from them who are 
without. On these accounts, by the 
authority vested in us, we allow that 
those who are designed for a bishopric 
or deanery, and are proposed by the 
clergy, be admitted or rejected by the 
king, according to the proposed Bill. 
Therefore, after the clergy have in the 
usual manner, chosen those whom they 
shall have judged in the Lord to be 
worthy to be exalted to those dignities , 
m Ireland the metropolitan of the 
Province, in England and Scotland the 
senior apostolical vicar shall announce 
them to the committee, for the royal 
’pprobation or dissent. If the candi. 
dates be rejected, others shall be 
Proposed, who may be pleasing to his 
majesty: but, if approved, the metro- 
politan, or apostolical vicar, a8 above, 
VOL, Ix, 28 
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shall send the act of their election to 
this sacred congregation, which having 
weighed with care the merits of each 
individual, shall apply to the sovereign 
pontiff for canonical institution. We 
observe, likewise, that it is the office 
of the said committee to examine any 
letters which are sent to any of the 
clergy of Great Britain from the 
ecclesiastical powers, and diligently to 
inquire whether any thing be contained 
therein which may be obnoxious to 
the government, or in any way disturb 
the public tranquillity, Since commu- 
nication with the head of the church 
in spiritual and ecclesiastical concerns 
is not prohibited, but the inspection 
of the committee regards only matters 
ef civil policy, this likewise ought to 
be acquiesced in, It is goud that the 
government should not entertain any 
suspicion concerning our communica- 
tions. What we write can be laid 
open to all; for in no way do we 
interfere with civil concerns: our 
attention is directed to those things 
only which appear to be required by the 
divine and ecclesiastical law, and by the 
salutary regalations of church disci- 
pline. ‘Those matters only shall be kept 
gecret, which affect the internal tribunal 
of conscience; but for this we sce it is 
sufficiently provided by the clauses in- 
serted in the said bill: and we are 
well persuaded, that your wise govern- 
ment, while it is intent on preserving 
public security, will, by no means, 
exact that the Catholics should depart 
from their religion ; nay, is rather 
pleased that they faithfully adhere to 
it; for this holy and divine religion is 
friendly to public authority, gives sta- 
bility to thrones, and makes subjects 
obedient, faithful, and emulous of their 
country's welfare. Nothing, therefore, 
can be more gratifying and delightful 
to the apostolical see, than that between 
the government anc its Catholic subjects 
there should exist an entire concord 
and a mutual confidence ; that the mi- 
nisters of the state should never be able 
to doubt their loyalty, obedience, and 
attachment; and that the Catholics 
themselves should be devoted to their 
country with every effurt of zeal, can- 
dour, and alacrity. We therefore ex- 
hort all, in the name of the Lord, and 
especially the bishops, to lay aside con- 
tention; and, for the edification of 
others, unanimously to adopt the same 
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sentiments, that there may be no room 
for schism, nor any injury be done to 
the Catholic cause: but ‘that, if the 
Bill shall be passed, by which the Ca 
tholics shall be freed from the p: nal 
restrictions by which they are now 
held, they not only embrace it with 
entire satisfaction, as has alrealy been 
said, but express the strongest senti- 
ments of gratitude to his Mcjesty and 
his most august council, for so great 
a benefit ; and, by their conduct, prove 
themselves worthy of it. In conclusion, 
we request of your lordship, that you 
will cause this letter to be communi- 
cated to all the bishops and apostolical 
vicars in the kingdom: and, trusting 
that they will, promptly and entirely, 


conform themselves to these things 
which, from the p wer vested in us, 
have been decreed, we beseech the Lord 
God Omnipotent to preserve your 
lordship for length of years; and, at 
the same time, I profess myself bound 
to you by every consideration, and am, 
Your most devoted Servant, 
J. B. QUARANTOTTI, Vice President, 
MicHaeL ADEODATUS GALeassi, 
Substitute. 
Given at Rome, from the Chambers 
of the Congregation for the Pro. 
pegation of the Faith, 16th Feb, 
1514. 
To the Right Rev. William Poynter, Be 
shop of Halia and Vicar Apostolic of 
the London Distrut, London. 








OBITUARY, 


Rev. Charles Giffard. 

Died at Ilminster, on the sth of 
April, in the 77th vear of his age, thé 
Rev. Cuarces Girvanv, pastor of the 
Protestunt dissenting congregation at 
Chard, in Somersetshire, during the 
long period of 48 years. His native 
place was Cerne, in Dorsetshire ; but 
soon after his birth his parents removed 
to Wareham. Here he received the 
rudiments of his classical learning un- 
der the Rev. Simon Reader; and at an 
eatly age commenced his.cducation for 
the ministry at the academy in London, 
conducted by Drs, Jennings and Savage. 
The subject ofthis memoir settled, 
soon after the completion of his studies, 
at Newport, in che Isle of Wight, where 
he remained but a short time, From 
hence he removed to Chard ; and con- 
tinued preaching in that place until 
within about six years of his death. 

“ Live well, that you may die so 
too,” was a precept frequenily addres- 
sed by this good s:rvant of Christ to 
the youthful part of his acquaintance ; 
a precept, enforced by example both 
in his lite and at hisdeath. His equa. 
nimity avd habitual cheerfulness, his 
warm benevolence towards man, and 
saacere piety towards God, rendered 


him equally the object of affection and 
respects and while his surviving rela. 
tives and friends painfully feel the loss 
of his society, they have the consola- 
tion of reflecting, that in this life he 
lived happy, often expressing the over: 
flowings of a grateful heart in the 
words of the Psalmist, ‘* The lines are 
fallen to me in pleasant places; yea, I 
have a goodly heritage,” and that in the 
next world he cannot fail tu receive the 
crown of glory promised to the upright 
follower of our Lord Jesus Christ. 


Mr. WW. Blackmore. 


(In a Letter to the Editor.) 
Tenterden, May 7, 1814. 
SiR, ; 

I have to add to your obituary list, 
for the instruction and benefit of the 
young, the death of Mr. W. Blackmore, 
the son of Mr. T. BLack MoRE, of Ten- 
terden, in Kent, at the early age of 23. 
The symptoms of decline had been for 
some time manifest, with, at intervals, 
considerable pain ; the whole of which 
he bore with exemplary fortitude and 
patience, until on the 15th of April, 
he calmly breathed his last, His pria- 
ciples were strictly Unitarian. Hew 
understood their nature. He kacw 














and felt their power. Endowed with 
considerable strength of understand- 
ing, he directed it to its most impor- 
tant objects, the acquisition of know. 
ledge, followed with the corresponding 
fruits. He resided some years at Maid- 
stone; and ever active and ardent in 
his state of mind, he was very instru- 
mental in establishing a vestry library 
there, in the congregation under the 
pastoral care of the Rev. A. Harris, 

Even when his health was evidently 
declining, and it was judged to be 
necessary that he should return to his 
mative place and air, he succeeded in 
collecting the young around him, and 
in forming them into a juvenile societf, 
for the purpose of purchasing more 
easily, pamphlets, single sermons, and 
small tracts upon religious subjects, 
for the improvement of their minds in 
knowledge. In this he took a leading 
part during the progress of his disorder, 
until bodily debility prevented him. 
Yet after this, his inquiries, and the 
best energies of his mind, were still 
directed to religious subjects : and this, 
not from the apprehension of approach- 
ing death, though convinced that he 
should not recover; but from the full 
satisfaction he experienced in those views 
of the divine perfections and govern- 
ment, and of God’s revealed will, which 
as they make their appeal to the un- 
derstanding, communicate also unfailing 
consolation to the heart. Exhausted at 
last by the smallest exertion, he yet 
always received the writer of this brief 
memoir with a smile of complacency ; 
nor can I find that in any period of his 
disorder, one murmuring word escaped 
him. He was buried by his own 
request in the Unitarian Chapel-yard, 
Mr. Holden delivering the funeral 
oration, 

Let the young reflect upon the un- 
certain tenure by which they hold their 
present earthly existence. Let them 
learn the unspeakable value of religious 
principle, in their hour of greatest need, 
and apply their hearts unto wisdom. 

L. H. 





Address to the Congregation, Lewin’s 
Mead, Bristol, by the Rev. John Rowe, 
on the recent Death of Mr. C Danvers. 


So important, and at the same time, 
so unlooked for and joyful are the 
events which have occurred since I 
last stood in this place, that I expected 
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(but how fallacious is every expecta- 
t.on which frail mortals can entertain) 
tu address you, this day, in the lan- 
guoge of unalloyed congratulation, 
The sovereign Creatur of heaven and 
earth hath, indeed, put a New song 
into our mouths, by the great and 
marvellous things he has done among 
the nations, aud how, in the contem- 
plation of them, is every pious heart 
prompted to cry out, with holy ex- 
ultation, “ O magnify the Lord with 
me, and let us exalt his name toge- 
ther.” Butin this chequered scene, 
there is appointed unto man, a time 
to mourn, as well as a time to rejoice, 
At such a time, do I, with heart-felt 
concern, now appear before you. The 
complicated and exteusive loss which 
has been sustained, in the death of my 
valued, and of very many of you and 
of others not present the valued, or 
rather invaluable friend, Mr. Dan- 
VERS has made onthe hearts of us alla 
deep impression. ta speaking of him, 
(for I should do violence, not only to 
my own feelings, but what weighs 
more with me, to your's, were I to be 
silent) I am much restrained by what 
I know would have been his own wishes 
had he expressed them on the sub- 
ject, and likewise by the rule which 
your ministers observe, and for obvious 
reasons, @n similar occasions of being 
Sparing of praise, Rarely, however, 
has a similar occasion presented it- 
self, on which praise might justly be 
bestowed witt tess reserve, and on 
which it would be heard with a more 
general concurrence of sentiment and 
fecling than on the present. The 
gloom, the dejection and the sorrow 
his loss has occasioned, manifest the 
estimation in which he was held by 
you, and constitute a tribute alike 
honourable to you that render, and to 
him,—no, not to him—to the memory 
of him that receives it. 

‘Tnose who cau recur to his early 
days, and who know what was then 
the maunuer of his life, bear him wit- 
ness that * he feared the Lord from 
his youth” He entered betimes on 
the way he should go, andas he ad. 
vanced in life he did not depart from 
it. The excellence of the pringples 
by which he was actuated, was, when 
I first knew him, exemplarily illustra- 
ted by the respectful and affectionate 
attention with which he was adminis- 
tering to his aged mother, under the 
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ressure of affliction, and infirmity. 
t is true, she was worthy of the filial 
duty she received, and faithfully, af- 
fectionately and unremittingly was it, 
tothe last hour of her lite, by him 
discharged, Did we require confir- 
mation of what is a generally ac- 
knowleiged fact, that the person, 
who proves himself a good son, al- 
most invariably acts his part well io 
other relations of life, this confirma- 
tion the life of our departed friend 
would amply supply. What he was 
as a brother, those only who know 
how he was circuimstanced and what 
he did can at all appreciate. Though 
leading a single life, he extended to 
many a parent's care, aud among the 
fatherless, who found in him a father, 
those could be pointed out who had 
himself almost aloue to help them 

Of what he was as a friend, a consi- 
derate, sincere, disinterested, faithful? 
unwearied friend, varied and substan- 
tinl are the proofs which many of 
you, as well as myself can furnish, 
and which will render him the sub. 
ject of our indelible regret and grate- 
ful remembrance. Zealously affected 
as he was to Unitarian tenets, no 
Sectarian spirit gave asperity to his 
language, rendered him unchari- 
table iv judging, or unwilling to do 
good to all to whom his kindness 
could extend. And for none did he 
exert himself more than for those 
who, from poverty, or any other cause, 
were most in danger of neglect. Let 
the poor cry, and he heard them; 
let the widow pour out her complaint, 
aud both bis time and his labour 
would be employed to relieve. 

As a religious society we have sus- 
taincd in him a painful, an alarming, 
and, without increased Vigilance and 
exertion on the part of others, an irre- 
parable loss. Every office to which he 
was called among us, he cheerfu'ly 
undertook, and with assiduity and fide- 
lity did he discharge the duties of all. 
For the interests of our congregation he 
had a heart-felt concern, and unremit- 
ting were his endeavours to promote 
them. No longer ago than Sesion 
last, the day preceding his death, du- 
sing the short final interview I had with 


him, he anxiously inquired concerning 
the governorship of our boys’ school, of 
which he himself was the treasurer, 
and long shall I remember the pleasure 
he expressed at the satisfactory informa. 
tion I had it in my power to give him, 

Combining, as he did, a sound judg- 
ment with a desire to do good—ar- 
dent in a degree seldom equalled and 
hardly to be exceeded, the service, which 
ou: friend performed was, in conse- 
quence, great in itself, and wide in its 
extent. ~— 

To active, benevolent exertion his life 
was devoted, and-if, on account of it, 
his course should have been sooner 
finished, our regret attaches to him no 
blame. Let us also so run as that we, 
together with him, may obtain. The 
same glorious prize he kept in view, is 
set before us also, ‘‘ the prize of our 
high calling of God, in Christ Jesus our 
Lord.” ; 

The more useful and kind he was, 
the more will his loss be felt ; and in 
proportion audible by us all should be 
the voice with which Providence i 
now calling: upon us to enter inco his 
labours, that the good, of which he 
was in so many ways the instrument, 
may not be lost with him. Following 
him throngh that path in which he 
was afollower of Christ, we shall at 
length arrive in the same blissful state, 
there to be for ever with one another 
and with the Lord. “ Blessed are the dead 
who thus die in the Lord, yea, saith the 
Spirit, for “ they rest from their labours, 
and their works do follow them.” Let 
us-comfort and encourage ourselves aud 
one another with these words. 

(N.B. Mr. Danvers died, after a very 
short illness, at the house of a friend m 
London, and was buried on the 7th, 
(the Rev. T. Belsham officiating) in the 
burial! ground belorging to the Unitarian 
Church, Hackney.—Eb. | 





Rev, James Picklourne. 


Wednesday, May 25, at his house, 
in Grove Place, Hackney, the Rev. 
James PrckBouRNE, author of the 
Dissertation on the English Verb, &e. 
and one of the oldest members of the 
Unitarian Church, Hackocy. 

























MONTHLY RETROSPECT OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS; 


or, 


The Christian’s Survey of the Political World. 


The homage paid by the men of 
this world involuntarily to virtue, 
is seen in the endeavour to recon- 
cile their conduct with those prin- 
ciples, whose breach by others they 
animadvert upon with the utmost 
severity. The conduct of Buona- 
parte towards Spain is reprobated 
with great justice by all parties, 
and the bravery of the Spaniards 
has been by no persons so loudly 
praised as by the worldly politician. 
But now comes a difficulty: for in 
the arrangements of the present 
crisis it was thought necessary, 
that Norway should be transferred 
from its former sovereign, and be 
placed under the dominion of Swe- 
den. In the execution of this 
transfer the consent of the king of 
Denmark was obtained, and he 
absolved his Norwegian subjects 
from their oath of allegiance. So 
far it may be said a sovereign may 
go. He may abdicate his throne, 
or give up the power of ruling over 
apart of his subjects; this he may 
do voluntarily er under compul- 
sion: but then the question occurs, 
whether, when the subjects are 
released from their oath of allegi- 
ance to their former sovereign, they 
do not become free to chuse a new 
sovereign for themselves, or to 
form any mode of government they 
please. In the case of Spain the 
sovereign had abdicated his crown, 
but the subjects, considering the 
act to have been performed under 
compulsion, would not receive 
the new sovereign, in whose fa- 
vour it was made: and after great 
efforts drove him out of their coun- 
try. They were supposed in this 
case to have exercised a right be- 
longing to a free people. 


The act of the king of Denmark 
is no less under compulsion than 
that of the king of Spain, and he 
gave up part of his dominions to 
preserve the rest. But the Nor- 
wegians have taken a _ different 
course from that of Spain; they 
have assented to his abdication, but 
declined to receive the new sove- 
reign, in whose favour it was made, 
and seem resolved to have a king 
of their own, and to become an 
independent state. ‘They deny the 
right of the parties, who have gua- 
ranteed Norway to Sweden, to set- 
tle their government; and say, that 
such an act was as contrary to jus- 
tice as that of Buonaparte towards 
Spain. Much reasoning has been 
empioyed upon this subject both 
in parliament and out of doors; 
and it is contended that Great Bri- 
tain is under the necessity of even 
famishing Norway into compliance, 
because this was one of the stipu- 
lations towards Sweden in the 
alliance with that power ; namely, 
that she should have Norway for 
her services in the deliverance of 
Europe. 

We have supposed that a prince 
may give up part of his dominions ; 
but this is not universally true, for 
he may have been restrained by 
some original compact from alien- 
ating any part of them. This is 
said to have been the case of Den- 
mark; for, when the people op- 
pressed by the nobles gave them. 
selves up entirely to the crown, and 
the king became an absolute mo- 
narch, certain conditions were Jaid 
down, of which the principal were 
the support of the Protestant reli- 
gion and the preservation of the 
dominions of the crown, namely, 
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enem Deumark submitted to 
terms. and Norway, of if does not 
accevie % them, remams wi a sate 
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of fhestrity, wd iw to De treated 4s 
afoe. This brings the question, as 
fw sand, info 4 tang mie sipe Dat 
then there is an end of ali the maght 
claumed by transfer, and the aihes 
must «conquer the country before 
they pretend to give it to anv one. 
This ws the real state of Norw2y 
Any conditions 
net be bonding upon her; and it 
2 Question of prudence, whether 
she should resst ber enemies, aad 


made wrihout cip- 


assert her iniependence, of make 
the best terms she con for herself, 
and acquiesce ta their determina- 
hoa. ituanu appv circuastince 
in the yenera! pov on the destruction 
of one species of tvranny, that it 
should be accompanied with the 
subjection of a nation to another, 
whose yoke it will bear with im- 
patience. 

The king of Spata is returned to 
his own country, bat not to his ca- 
petal, and «ihficultnes have occurred 
whach retard his progress. He wil! 
not, @ mw sand, accede to the new 
coestitution , but what hrs particu 
lar difficulties may be are not known. 
Un the other band, the Cortes ar: 
not inclined to recede. and as there 
no third party to appeal to, the 
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Wak >puin Wul cogsent to return 
thatabDeminable $\ stem uader which " 
t groaned before the revolution. 
We re af sucn 4 cistagce irom Me 
spot, and, uotwithstanding the | 
stercuurse Detween The two Ge 
hoas, have so inttle knowledge a 
the contericinz powers ig this Ques 
hoo, thal we must wail in Dalene 
foe its developement. We fear that 
the extension of liDerty of consel- 
ence will sot be aumed at Dv ether 
party. 

The king of France ts returned 
to bus capital, amidst un Dounded &- 
clamations. His first vuit was te 
the cathedrul, where he was received 
m the usaal form the ciergy, 
ind the wret bed mar re vrostrit 
to thank Ged and his Mother ‘or 
this change ta his affairs. | bamas 
to the Mother of God | We are sorry 
that so long a residence in a Pre 
testant country had not given 3 
better turn to his miad, and pre- 
vented him from offering thanks © 
any but the Supreme Bewg fr 2 : 
great a restoration. This is 2 5a J 
presage as to the religious impro*v* . 
ment of France . but stil!, if hberty 
of conscience is suffered to ex, 3 
and the Bible should be freely <* 
culated in the country, we casee 
doubt that the truth will make 
way. From the church he pre 
ceeded to his palace, aad there ™ 
ceived the homage of a!! parte®. 
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, accimons 4 prociamahon was 


sortiv after issued ontaining the 
ynacipal Twacs ta Cie ousnotunmhonu 
yresenied Co im, > WoIreoD Ne pre 
mised Dis adherence, 0uc referred the 
witiement of the whuir t 
ag of the three estates, wich was 


the meet- 
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wpointed for the next month. By 
iegrees the ancient forms of the 


Jourbea zoverument were dispia' 
<. The princes of the blood had 
eagued to them the chief posts im 


Me army. and the neqocrahous were 


mm thetn viding powers. 


snnaaed w 
1 sw strange a state of things, cuh- 
“ites must secessarvuiv arise, nor 
in they e¢astiv Oe COmpored. W bat 
may be the coudrtion of France c1in- 


ot De Known bi! the forergn armies 


ave . the countr ib the mean 
me, every thing on the part of t 
ew covernment ates a CIspe 
ition to adopt a lae of conduct 
uae to the present state - 
um. He has mdeed, m one 


tance, ceparted from this line of 
uduct, by having 2 solemn service 
2erformed to the manes of Louts 
‘he Sixteenth and bis sou, 3 service 
nere adapted to a Pagam temple 
‘han a Christian church, and uane- 


eatmivy reviving the memory of 


i Yanmsaction which will be suth- 
Sentiv recorded m the annuals o 
thew bustors \ treaty was soon 
: Eagland and 
France for a cess2tloa of hostilities 
2¥ sea and land, and it began im 
‘ne usual form, by an appeal to that 
atinised term under which the two 
eentres designate the Supreme 
Seung. On this appeal the censures 
of Luther and Calvin may supersede 
“rown ; and tothem, as they are 
g'¥eo wo the Last @imber p. 234), we 
particularly call the attention of the 
reater, desimnmg him to circulate 
them among the Calvinists of bis 
«qeaiatance. Some cause of alarm 
‘43 been excited by the report, that 
‘a¢ army is to be kept up to the 
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I Russia and 
russia Were expe ted to be m Eng-~ 
vfore thes tome, but the affairs 

the contwent bave detuged them 
however 


ie SOVereIiZzus ot 


ote ore a) ratlieus ir’ 
making tor thew recephoo, and 
their stay here the peace wll 
be proclammed. 
re adjustment of boundares and 
Orn pensatiows now requires all thee 
on, and if is with greut plea- 
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rvs i? ? the Save trace Ls to form 
' p¢ articles of the wew treaty. 


itis im vara af present to speculate 

a the future coaditea of Belgium, 
Germany, and Italy. There seems 
spusileg CO arrunge 


‘ty thing tor future tranqarlhty, 
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and i ws to be Roped (that the unse- 


ries $ t rest >¥ se coun Ties well 
ve prepered both sovereigus and 
peopie for 4 Detter goveruurent. 


Buonaparte, the late terror of the 
world, uw aow safelv landed w his 

ew territory of Elba, to which he 
mveved in an Eugtish frigate 

est tales have been told of 

$ journey through France, but the 
truth will w due tume come vut, and 
a future age will be weil acquasated 
with hus fall, amd the treachery by 
which it was aecomplished. Ty rants 
may complam of treachery, bat this 
is Owe of the means of their over- 
throw, agaimst winch they happrly 
cannot guard themselves; and heace 
men in digh stations may learu, that 


they are never secure ta the path of 


venelt? 


An occurrence of a sugular pature 
has excited no small! alarm among 
the catholhes of the uutted kingdom, 
but particularly im Ireland. A re- 
ipt has beeu published, from what 
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is called the sacred college at Rome, 
exhorting the catholics to accede to 
the veto required by government 
and sanctioning the oath, and point- 
ing out the duties of a catholic to- 
wards the civil government in a very 
liberal manner. ‘This has thrown 
the catholic board in Ireland into 
great confusion; and its bishops and 
its clergy are meeting in their dif- 
ferent districts to deliberate on the 
important paper. A distinction has 
long been made between the church 
and the court of Rome, and the paper 
is supposed to emanate from the 
latter: consequently, if, in the opi- 
nion of the Irish, it militates with 
the principles of the catholic church, 
they will think thense!ves justified 
in not acceding to the measure. A 
less subject of dispute occasioned 
the revolt from the Romish church, 
which goes under the name of the 
reformation, and the veto may lead 
the Irish to discover, that the Pope 
has no more to do with their bishops 
than the king. Thence they might 
take a step farther than the esta- 
blished churches of Protestantism, 
by making the Bible, and the Bible 
only, the rule of their faith: but 
this is hardly to be expected, con- 
sidering the disadvantages under 
which that unhappy country has 
laboured from an ignorant popula- 
tion and a bigoted clergy. 

W hat the rescript from Rome has 
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State of Public Affairs. 


done among the catholics, the a 
tempt at an alteration in the cory 
laws seems likely to perform iy 
this country. The question has been 
agitated in the house, and it pro. 
ceeded a great way before there 
seemed likely to be any opposition 
from the public. But petitions are 
now coming im very fast. The 
corporation of London has sent one, 
and a common hall has been called 
on the subject. So important a 
question requires the fullest discus- 
sions; and the relative situation ofthe 
three parts of the united kingdom, 
England, Scotland and Lreland, must 
have a greater place thau has hitherto 
been bestowed upon it. Much use 
is made of the term, the agricultural 
interest; but it must be recollected, 
that there are two other interests, 
the manufactyring and the commer. 
cial, to which the agricultural inte- 
rest owes all its prosperity. It is 
from these latter interests that the 
value of land has been raised from 
twelve years to upwards of thirty 
years purchase. ‘The present seems 
scarcely to be the time for the dis- 
cussion, which might well be delayed 
till peace has been proclaimed, and 
the settlement of Europe is known, 
This is the chief prayer of the pet- 
tioners; and it is to be hoped that 
their request will, for the sake of all 
parties, be attended to. 
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